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Part of the Crowd at the Banquet, 85th Annual Meeting 
of the National Wool Growers Association, 
Shirley-Savoy Hotel, Denver, Colorado, December 8, 1949. 
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All of the Big-4 Packers kill sheep in Omaha . . . and this, 
plus the competition of other packers and order buyers, 


assures maximum competition d full market values 


To Omaha 
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Au of us in the livestock-meat in- 
dustry know that meat is appetizing, 
wholesome, satisfying. ‘‘It sticks to the 
ribs.”” People like it. But perhaps we 
don’t all realize just what a miracle 
food meat really is. We know it’s good 
—but do we know how good it is for 
people . . . how important to the health 
of individuals and of the nation. 

[f you feed livestock or poultry you 
know the importance of protein in 
their ration. It’s just as important in 
the human diet. Proteins are known as 
the building blocks of the body. They 
build and renew the living cells in 
muscles, tissue and blood. 


Meat supplies the essential protein in 
a form that our bodies can use most 
readily. The most valuable protein foods 
ees one arg — eggsand fish & S y Se 
all contain what are known as amino §& SS, Re 
acids. There are 23 differentaminoacids. £ ; Where the Meat Goes 
Ten of them are absolutely essential to . ‘2 It’s a large country, = 
human health. All ten are found in meat. ' this United States... © 
Important vitamins, too, like riboflavin, ~ . withclose to 150,000,- 
niacin, thiamin...and “APF” (ani- 000 people in it. They 
mal protein factor), the newly discov- live on 5,859,169 
ered, very important vitamin B,,. that’s farms and ranches, 
found only in animal products. H.B. Howell, Ext. Farm and in about 125,000 

Most new discoveries about the nutri- Management Specialist cities and towns. 
tional value of meat have been made in — aa Pl yo pe hag millions Seni <aiaari 

1 i to ascii ae of people want meat. Last year they 

nl ns pot a Ae ge Bes oh mary in Good farm planning wy ate an average of 146 pounds of it 
government service and in privately 2nticipateschanges.It | ' apiece. That adds up to over twenty 
financed laboratories of industry, such includes not only de- | billion pounds—to be distributed all 
as Swift’s Research Laboratories. cision on how to use over the 2,977,128 square mile 

LEAL ALATA available resources— 4. B. Howell length-and-breadth of our country. 
Sette. the a all of us. First, peo- your land, labor, and capital to pro- 





- That’s a man-size job. 
- duce an income—but also how to use | . 

S Page a mee —< word — the income after it is produced. pith women dhe Aye ~ 
wh souk pe: in their dat, ‘tes? li Records kept on 51 Lowa farms (160 Pica pelt as "Sestadion Swift 
get more benefit from cereals, fruits and acres each) in 1948 reveal some funda- os R 


“Etat Company) and 14,000 _ 
vegetables and other foods they eat. Of Bag ie Se age —, —_— other commercial slaughterers of 
the more meat that’s eaten, the . : “ar livestock in the United States. The 
COUrsS, , ness is of first importance. The high : 
bette: the demand for meat, the better . average 1000-mile gap between 
the market for livestock 17 farms averaged $14,000 production here the livestock is produced and 
© MAFXSt TOF Vvestock. ; per man; the low 17 farms only $7,800. pervs the eo mpl ad P atie 
w>wift & Company has often said, 2) The top farms used a combina- b de “y "On ya oes aa 
Nutrition is our business ” It’s yours, _tion of all resources—not just some of bri = me a or a ¢ as 
too! So when you talk with your friends them—togetthe greatest return. They th re Mi reaches nt ag 
and neighbors, tell them these facts about _fed enough grain to make efficient use t ° thirds of th bt 
meai, the miracle food.” Wewillcontinue _ of roughages; kept enough land in sod wo- ie 80 od ad 
to tell them, too, by our advertising; to maintain fertility; raised enough The oth + gs +] a 7 
and by passing along to them the find- _ livestock and crops to keep man power th agin al te " 7 the cai etait take 
ings of our Research Laboratories and _ fully employed; had enough machinery thi ae of rt 0 hom “ poe Paice 
Martha Logan Test Kitchens. to do the work efficiently. —— . 
Every livestock producer and meat 3) Good practices paid dividends. But that’s only one of the jobs we 
packer has a vital public interest anda The best 17 farms produced $177 do. Another important one is to 
rivate personal interest in promoting worth of livestock for each $100 worth match up the nationwide supply 
Setter nutrition in America. Let’s work of feed fed, while the comparable re- against the nationwide demand. 
together in promoting 1t! turn was only $117 on the low 17 From day to day the numbers and 
farms. Top — ——- ns Ag of grades of Rove geen emo vine sy 
Martha 3 Recip e corn per acre; low farms only bu. greatly (which ‘accounts largely for 
Logans fer Good practices can easily increase the day-to-day ups and downsin live- 
PORK AND NOODLES crop yields and feed returns by 20%. stock prices). Also from area to area 
(Yield: 5 servings) 4-oz. pkg. noodles 4) Farm records, such as used in the people’s meat preferences vary 
1 Ib. grd. pork 2 qts. boiling water this study, help measure results; show greatly. In New York and Boston 
legg Ya cup diced green pepper up weak spots and make a sound basis they want heavy beef cuts. Pork 
Seasoning 1 cup diced cooked rutabaga for planning ahead. Your state exten- eaters‘in Los Angeles and Baltimore 
Flour 2 tbsps. shortening sion service can help you set up the prefer the epee leaner cuts. And 
Combine pork, egg, and seasoning. Form into | proper records for your farm or ranch. so it goes, al eae the 7. ate oe 
1-inch balls. Roll in flour. Brown in hot fat. Boil important part of our jo see t 
seodine in salted odie minutes. Drain. Com- Our City COUSINnb“’~™™ bs pany reached geeg S- w 
bine noodles, green pepper, and rutabaga. . PF of cuts go where the 
Place in greased 2-quart casserole. Place pork : > <Gf- preference and most demand for 
balls on top. Bake in a moderate oven (350° F.) =" oC A PONG them. Thus Swift & Company ren- 
about 40 minutes or until pork is well done. Z K SAY ders a twofold service—both by 
A fk \ bringing to consumers the kind of 
Ss « ft & Com an ay, 2y ub <7) _— they ey and by bringing to 
Wi 2 rc roducers the 
UNION STOCK YARDS, so Pui — ogg: Aahvtae gael 2 Simpson. 
“Gee, Country Cousin, 'tain't no joke... wide demand. Yt 
Natritionis our business—and yours Old Nell’s afire. She's breathing smoke!" Agricultural Research Dept. 
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Zuality Made fer Loyal “rade 


Your foot tells you these are the boots for you year in and year out. 
Made for your comfort, pleasure and service by craftsmen who enjoy 
and take pride in their work. 


Sold Nationally by Prominent Dealers 


NOCONA BOOT COMPANY 


ENID JUSTIN NOCONA 
President TEXAS 





OVINE ECTHYMA VACCINE / 


Immunize Your Entire Flock Early and be Safe /*4 
e@ CONTAGIOUS Ecthyma, commonly known as E 






soremouth, is highly contagious. The mouth soreness ee — ae pede Se 
often becomes infected with screw worms. These pidod vessels an ems, dade. ap CO age eee 
hindrances to feeding result in weight loss and set- So oa ~_ — =. WEES 

back that makes the disease very costly. ertop cans. +f ? ELASTRATOR 









Scientific castration and 
docking of lambs. No 
open wound. No infection. 
One man safely operates ia 
any weather. Special rubber 
ting restricts circulation caus- 
ing parts to atrophy and drop off. 
See Franklin Catalog. ‘ 


Get Rid of Worms 


e@ FRANKLIN PHENOTHIAZINE in powder, tablets and 


drench form 
e@ FRANKLIN TETRA CAPSULES 
e FRANKLIN FLUKE KILLERS 
e FRANKLIN DRENCH POWDER, the ever popular cop- 








per sulphate and nicotine sulphate treatment for both k E COLORFUL 
stomach worms and tape worms. Very economical. : Pin 4 ye CATALOG Free! 
Powder Every stockman needs 
Franklin Sheep Marking Paint In Pulter Tube -—«tls, authentic refer. 
Lasts a year. Scours out without injuring wool. Ready to use. ‘“ Easy to Apply care. Uustretes ont 

Black Red Blue Green Yellow ted i a eo = pecan? — — 
FRANKLIN INSECTICIDES of domestic animals, al Ce 5 anges your 

FRANKLIN DDT PRODUCTS EAR PUNCHES Pinte Sectitn 
EAR TAGS SHOW SUPPLIES INSTRUMENTS formulae. 


O.M.FRANKLIN SERUM COMPANY 


DENVER KANSASCITY WICHITA AMARILLO FT WORTH MARFA EL PASO 
ALLIANCE SALTLAKECITY LOS ANGELES PORTLAND GILLINGS CALGARY 


Local Druq Store Dealers 














THE COVER 


Convention Fun 

“And a good time 
was had by all,” 
tells the story of the 
convention dinner- 
dance and floor 
show. The candid 
shot taken by As- 
sistant Secretary 
Marsh and used on 
the cover this month proves the statement. 

Everyone joined in singing his favorite 
State song during the dinner and the floor 
show included acts of unusual skill as well 
as high comedy. 

The Denver Union Stock Yard Company 
entertained at a cocktail party before the 
dinner, to which everyone was invited and 
its president and general manager, L. M. 
Pexton turned in an excellent performance in 
introducing the dignitaries at the head table 

Convention delegates also were guests of 
Wilkins and Company at a very enjoyable 
luncheon on Thursday, the 8th, at their head- 
quarters at the stockyards. 


And, of course, the women had several 
extra special social affairs which are dis- 


cussed in the report of the Auxiliary meeting. 
Altogether everybody had a good time. 











F. R. Marshall Honored 


Former Secretary F. R. Marshall of the 
National Wool Growers Association was 
made an honorary life member of the 
California Wool Growers Association at its 
recent convention. The only other man 
to receive this honor is Dr. S. W. McClure, 
also a former secretary of the National 
Wool Growers Association. 


Northwest P.C.A. Declares Dividend 

The Northwest Production Credit Asso- 
ciation is paying a 4 percent dividend to 
its stockholders of record on December 15, 
1949. The organization is holding its 
annual meeting on January 26th at the Im- 
perial Hotel in Portland. They will elect 
three directors at that time. 


Winners of Awards in Animal Nutrition 

Dr. Gustav Bohstedt, chief of the Animal 
Husbandry Department, University of Wis- 
consin, won the Morrison 1949 award of a 
gold watch and $1000 in cash. This award, 
made annually by Professor and Mrs. F. 
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B. Morrison of Cornell University, was 
given Dr. Bohstedt for his work in con- 
nection with animal nutrition, particularly 
the part minerals and vitamins play in 
farm animal rations, and the feeding value 
of roughages; also for his ability as a 
teacher and administrator. The American 
Feed Manufacturers Association selected 
Dr. J. L. Krider of the Animal Husbandry 
Department, University of Illinois as the 
man of the year in animal nutrition and 
gave him a check of $1000. Mr. Krider’s 
studies have been done largely in the 
feeding and nutrition of swine. 

Both awards were made at the annual 
meeting of the American Society of Ani- 
mal Production in Chicago, November 
25-26. 

Professor P. S. Shearer, Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames, Iowa is the new president of 
the Society; Dr. E. W. Crampton of Mac- 
donald College, Quebec, vice president and 
Dr. H. M. Briggs, Oklahoma A & M Col- 
lege, Stillwater, Oklahoma, 
treasurer. 


secretary- 


DeVoto Criticized by F.B.I. 


Stockmen’s ideas of some of Author Ber- 
nard DeVoto’s statements coincide with J. 
Edgar Hoover’s opinion of them. On No- 
vember 30th papers carried the story that 
Mr. Hoover had accused DeVoto of pub- 
lishing “half-truths, inaccuracies, and mis- 
statements about the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation.” 


New Insecticides for Pest Control 


Toxaphene and lindane are being recom- 
mended by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture for control of some insect parasites 
of livestock. 

For control of lice, ticks, horn flies and 
sheep ticks on all livestock except dairy 
cows, toxaphene is suggested. Lice on 
sheep and ‘goats and the sheep tick can be 
controlled, the Department says, with a 
dip containing as little as 0.1 percent toxa- 
phene and for control of these pests on 
cattle and swine, sprays containing 0.5 
percent should be used. 

Lindane is also recommended for the con- 
trol of lice on dairy cows and the control 
of lice and ticks on other livestock. For 
the ‘control of these pests on sheep and 
goats, a dip containing 0.02 percent of 
lindane has been effective. During the 
summer when wool is short, 0.03 percent 
lindane solution has done the trick. Cau- 
tion is urged in using these chemicals. 
They should be handled with care and the 
recommended concentration should not be 
exceeded. 


(Continued on page 52) 
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DOG 


RESEARCH 


NEWS 


Intestinal Roundworm 
Control in Dogs 


Recently acquired knowledge 
on the control and elimination 
of intestinal roundworms in 
dogs is contained in a.recent 
bulletin issued by Friskies Re- 
search Kennels. Write today, 
if you’d like a copy. 

Meanwhile, remember it is 
easier to prevent intestinal 
roundworm in the first place. 
Here are three steps to follow 
in protecting puppies from in- 
festation: 





1. Clip the belly of the bitch 
ten days prior to whelping. 


2. Then thoroughly wash her. 
3. Confine her, and her pups, 
in a clean environment until 
r ppi are d 





Debilitated puppies, suffering 
from malnutrition, are most 
susceptible to ascarid infesta- 
tion. Experiments with chick- 
ens at the University of Ohio 
showed that a low vitamin A 
or vitamin D intake increases 
the susceptibility of chicks to 
ascarids. These experiments 
also showed that pullets at 3 
months were relatively resist- 
ant, and at 6 months were 





No.l 


Authoritative infor- 
mation on the scien- 
tific care and feeding 
of dogs. Published by 
Albers Milling Com- 
pany (a division of 
Carnation Company) 
under the supervision 
of Dr. E. M. Gildow, 
B.S., M.S., D.V.M., 
Director of Research, 





quite generally resistant to in- 
festation, unless debilitated 
from other diseases or nutri- 
tional deficiency. 


The younger the puppy, the 
more susceptible he is to 
roundworm. It appears that 
there is also a distinct age 
resistance to ascarids in dogs. 
Consequently, one can assume 
from experience that once 
dogs become mature they are 
quite resistant to infestation— 
but may become fairly sus- 
ceptible if debilitated by dis- 
ease or nutritional deficiency. 
So feed Friskies for complete 
nutrition—the kind of nourish- 
ment that builds resistance to 
disease! 





Friskies Research Kennels— 
Located at the famousCarnation 
Farm near Seattle, Washington 


During the past 17 years of 
continuous research, Friskies 
experts have undoubtedly en- 
countered almost every prob- 
lem of dog breeding, feeding 
and care. If you have a special 
problem, they will be glad to 
give you the benefit of their 
experience. Just write to the 
Friskies Research Kennels, 
Carnation, Washington. 


NO SUPPLEMENTS NEEDED 


50, 25, 10, 5, 2 lbs. 


WHEN YOU FEED 


niakves 


*® A COMPLETE DOG FOOD 





A FRISKY DOG IS A HEALTHY DOG 
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NATIONAL WOOL 
GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION 


President 
Howard Vaughn, Dixon, California 


Honorary Presidents 


R. C. Rich, Burley, Idaho 

Cc. B. Wardlaw, Del Rio, Texas 

T. J. Drumheller, Walla Walla, Washington 
G. N. Winder, Craig, Colorado 

Sylvan J. Pauly, Deer Lodge, Montana 


Vice Presidents 


John A. Reed, Kemmerer, Wyoming 

Ray W. Willoughby, San Angelo, Texas 
A. R. Bohoskey, Yakima, Washington 
Wallace Ulmer, Miles City, Montana 
John H. Breckenridge, Twin Falls, Idaho 


Executive Secretary-Treasurer 
J. M. Jones, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Assistant Secretary 
Edwin E. Marsh, Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Robert W. Lockett, Flagstaff, Arizona 
Joseph Russ, Jr., Ferndale, California 
Angus McIntosh, Las Animas, Colorado 
David Little, Emmett, Idaho 

Howard Doggett, Townsend, Montana 
E. R. Marvel, Battle Mountain, Nevada 
W. H. Steiwer, Fossil, Oregon 

Joseph G. Trotter, Edgemont, South Dakota 
J. C. Mayfield, Juno, Texas 

Don Clyde, Heber City, Utah 

Milton Mercer, Prosser, Washington 
Harold Josendal, Casper, Wyoming 





Affiliated Organizations 


Arizona Wool Growers Association 
14 East Jefferson St., Phoenix 
Kenneth P. Pickrell, President 

H. B. Embach, Secretary 


California Wool Growers Association 
151 Mission Street. San Francisco 
Joseph Russ, Jr., President 

W. P. Wing, Secretary 


Colorado Wool Growers Association 
4665 Lafayette, Denver 

Angus McIntosh, President 

Brett Gray, Jr., Secretary 


Idaho Wool Growers Association 
P. O. Box 2598. Boise 
David Little, President 
M. C. Claar, Secretary 


Montara Wool Growers Association 
515 Power Block Bldg., Helena 
Wallace Ulmer, President 

Everett E. Shuey, Secretary 


Nevada Wool Growers Association 
P. O. Box 1429, Reno 

E. R. Marvel,’ President 

John E. Humphrey, Secretary 


Oregon Wool Growers Association 
P. O. Box 256, Pendleton 

W. H. Steiwer, President 

Victor W. Johnson, Secretary 


Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Association 
Cactus Hotel Bldg., San Angelo 

J. C. Mayfield, President 

Ernest L. Williams, Secretary 


Utah Wool Growers Association 


408 Beneficial Life Bldg., Salt Lake City 
Don Clyde, President 
J. A. Hooper, Secretary 


Washington Wool Growers Association 


110 East Chestnut Avenue, Yakima 
H. Stanley Coffin, President 
A. E. Lawson, Secretary 


Western South Dakota Sheep Growers 
Association 


Rapid City 


Joseph G. Trotter, President 
H. J. Devereaux, Secretary 


Wyoming Wool Growers Association 


McKinley 
Harold Josendal, President 
J. B. Wilson, Secretary 
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z A flower unblown; a book unread; 
) le 
% A tree with fruit unharvested; 
+ A path untrod; a house whose rooms ¢ 
Rs xi 
a ¢ Lack yet the heart's divine perfumes; = 
% A landscape whose wide border lies % 
+ A silent shade ‘neath silent skies; i 
ota a oe 
, < A wondrous fountain yet unsealed; ‘3% 
z A casket with its gifts concealed— £ 
+ This is the Year that for you waits % 
~ Beyond tomorrow's mystic gates. > 4 
% We may be pardoned, at least on New Year's Eve, for dreaming of y 
z the future in the poet’s words. For it is inevitable that in the year 1950 < 
% the cold facts of pyramiding taxes, of political restrictions on business, Fs 
zt of generally rising costs and lowering incomes will stare us in the face 4 
' < and rudely end our “mystic” dreaming. + 
* Then, we shall have to draw upon the experience of the past; we + 
ee: shall have to combine it with the forward-looking ingenuity of American + 
y * free enterprise,—and with all that, we shall have to cling to the “Faith + 
p 4 ”> . *,¢ . . p 8 
' ‘ of Our Fathers” which has made citizenship in our country the most ea 
jon ¢ precious thing in all the world today. + 
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sc I believe the American sheepmen will do just that. * 
y :s = 
' : Mrs. Vaughn joins me in wishing you all a very Happy and Pros- * 
: perous New Year. = 
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Salt Lake City, Utah. 





Commencing left, Vice Presidents Ray W. Willoughby, San Angelo, Texas, and Wallace Ulmer, Miles City, Montana; President Howard 
Vaughn, Dixon, California; Vice President John H. Breckenridge, Twin Falls, Idaho; Executive Secretary-Treasurer J. M. (Casey) Jones, 


Inserts, Vice Presidents A. R. Bohoskey, Yakima, Washington, and John A. Reed, K er, W 





7 th 


Association Officers 


EMBERS of the National Wool Growers 
Association unanimously approved the 
report of the Nominating Committee pre- 
sented at the final session of the 85th con- 
vention Friday, December 9th. Howard 
Vaughn, Suffolk sheep breeder of note 
from Dixon, California, was asked to head 
the Association again for this year which, 
of course, carried commendation and ap- 
proval of his activities and services during 
the past year. Vice Presidents are Ray W. 
Willoughby of San Angelo, Texas; John A. 
Reed of Kemmerer, Wyoming; A. R. Bo- 
hoskey of Yakima, Washington; Wallace 
Ulmer of Miles City, Montana, and John 
H. Breckenridge of Twin Falls, Idaho. 

Mr. Willoughby, one of the largest sheep 
owners of the country, has been vice presi- 
dent since 1945. Mr. Reed, prominent 
banker and sheepman, has served since 
1946. A prominent association member 
from the State of Washington, Mr. Bo- 
hoskey became National vice president a 
year ago. Messrs. Ulmer and Breckenridge 
replace H. J. Devereaux of Rapid City, 
South Dakota and T. C. Bacon of Twin 
Falls, Idaho. 


6 


President of the Montana Association 
and that State’s Executive Committee mem- 
ber during the past year, Mr. Ulmer was 
chairman of the committee appointed last 
spring to revise the Constitution and By- 
Laws of the National Association and the 
very commendable manner in which this 
work was handled was cited by President 
Vaughn when presenting this new official 
to the convention. 

Mr. Breckenridge, as immediate past 
president of the Idaho Association and a 
member of the National Executive Com- 
mittee for two years, has shown consider- 
able executive ability and good judgment. 
His acceptance on short notice and his 
handling of the difficult task of chairman 
of the convention Wool Marketing Com- 
mittee this year, President Vaughn told 
Association members, was indicative of his 
fitness to serve as a National Association 
officer. 

Mr. Devereaux, vice president of the Na- 
tional for seven years, is now president of 
the American Wool Council, Inc., and a 
member of the Board of Directors of The 
Wool Bureau, Inc., the organization under 


which the wool promotion work of the 


Ee. 





Council and the International Wool Secre- | 


tariat is combined in this country. He 
serves also as secretary of the Western 
South Dakota Sheep Growers Association. 

Mr. Bacon, considered one of the sound 
men in the National organization, asked to 
be retired. He was president of the Idaho 
Association and Executive Committeeman 
from his State before elevation to the vice 
presidency of the National in 1943. Serving 
continuously in that position since that 
time, his practical and sound outlook on 
industry affairs has been a contribution of 
unestimable value to the National Associa- 
tion and the industry as a whole. 

Thanks to the two retiring vice presi- 
dents for their years of service to the sheep 
industry and the National Wool Growers 
Association was given by members in a 
rising vote from the convention floor. 

J. M. Jones — “Casey” as he is better 
known — was selected by the Executive 
Committee in its session at the close of the 
convention to continue in his present posi- 
tion. However, under the new constitution 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Preface To Convention Reports 


HE sun cast warm rays from clear blue skies upon sheepmen 

and their friends gathered in Denver from all parts of the 
country to take part in the 85th convention of the National Wool 
Growers Association. And the warmth and good cheer generated 
by Nature plus the generous hospitality of Denver and Colorado 
permeated the convention halls and committee rooms to create 
a rare quality of good will and build stronger Association ties. 

The convention hosts who contributed to the effectiveness 
of the fine spirit of the convention were Mrs. Michael Hayes, 
Denver, Colorado and Mr. L. W. Clough, Rifle, Colorado, Con- 
vention Entertainment Co-Chairmen; Denver Union Stock Yard 
Company; Colorado Wool Growers Association; Women’s Auxiliary 
to the Colorado Wool Growers Association; Denver Convention 
and Visitors’ Bureau, Inc.; Colorado Women’s College; Mr. E. 
C. Yourell, President, Daniels and Fisher Stores Company; Denver 
Clearing House Association; Central Bank and Trust Company; 
Colorado Wool Marketing Association, and Wilkins and Com- 
pany, Ltd. 

The early dates of December 6th to 9th worked out well. 
Registrations totaled 587. Colorado had the largest representa- 
tion—203 with other affiliated States as follows: Wyoming, 88; 
Utah, 58; Montana, 35; Texas, 31; Idaho, 31; South Dakota, 22; 
Oregon, 20; Washington, 16; California, 12; and Nevada, 3. 

There was also good representation from other sections: 
Illinois, 12; Iowa, 17; Kansas, 4; Massachusetts and New Mexico, 
7 each; Minnesota and London, England, 1 each; Missouri, 12; 
Nebraska, 5; New York, 3; Washington, D.C., 4. And there were, 
of course, additional ones who did not register. 








The aim of program planners this year—President Vaughn 
and Secretary Jones—was to have short convention sessions. This 
was accomplished; they were all concluded within a two-hour 
or so limit and held interested audiences at all times. 


In order to give those unable to be at Denver as complete 
a report of convention proceedings as possible, most of the con- 
vention talks have been condensed. And for the sake of easier 


reading, we are running separate articles covering convention 
actions, such as revision of the Constitution and the election of 
officers. 

Dr. Kelly O’Neall, chairman of Department of Evangelism 
and Public Meetings of the Denver Council of Churches, and 
Minister of the Central Christian Church at Denver, offered the 
invocation. Music was furnished by Mary Dobbs Tuttle and 
Esther Linden. 

“Partners,” a most interesting dog film furnished by Ralston 
Purina Company, opened one of the sessions of the convention 
and the Encyclopedia Britannica film entitled, “Wool” another. 

President Vaughn presided at the opening meeting, while 
Howard Doggett, vice president of the Montana Association; 
Dan McIntire, vice president of the Colorado Association, and 
Harold Josendal, the Wyoming president, officiated at the other 
three. Assistant Secretary Marsh was the “official” convention 
photographer. 


For Convention Fun, see page 2. 
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New Constitution For N. W. G. A. 


UT of the 85th Convention came a re- 

vised Constitution and By-Laws for the 
National Wool Growers Association. While 
amendments to the Constitution have been 
made from time to time it has been many 
years since it received such a complete 
over-hauling. Feeling that it needed clari- 
fying in several respects, the Executive 
Committee at its meeting in Salt Lake City 
on March 18, 1949 requested President 
Vaughn to appoint a group to study the 
matter and make recommendations. Wal- 
lace Ulmer of Montana was named chair- 
man of that committee with Executive 
Committeemen Don Clyde, Utah; J. C. 
Mayfield, Texas; Vice President, John A. 
Reed, Wyoming; Past President, R. C. Rich, 
Idaho, as members. 

Chairman Ulmer called the committee 
for meetings in Salt Lake City on August 
22nd and in Denver on October 19. At 
the latter meeting it was agreed to ask 
the President to call a special meeting of 
the entire Executive Committee before the 
annual convention to consider the revision. 
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The afternoon of December 5th in Den- 
ver was designated by Mr. Vaughn for the 
meeting. Representatives from all States 
except Arizona, Nevada and Washington 
were present. At that time a constitution 
drafted by Mr. Ulmer was discussed in de- 
tail and with utmost frankness. When 
agreement was reached on the document, 
after some changes, the Executive Com- 
mittee moved that it be recommended for 
adoption by members of the Association. 
It was read to the convention by Mr. UI- 
mer at the opening session. Copies were 
made available for members wishing them 
and on Thursday morning, December 
8th, the members gave their approval to 
the revised Constitution after some minor 
adjustments. 


Purpose 

The objects and purposes of the Na- 
tional Association as set forth in the new 
Constitution “shall be in every proper 
way to advance the interests of the wool 
producing and sheep growing industry, and 
to that end to take proper steps to guard 


against unreasonable or restrictive national 
or State legislation, and to secure such na- 
tional or State legislation as the interests 
of said industry demand; to use such 
proper methods as may be necessary to 
bring about an equitable and proper use 
of the public range, and to prevent the 
unreasonable restriction thereof; to secure 
fair transportation rates, facilities and time 
schedules; to cultivate and promote, for 
mutual protection and benefit, cooperation 
among all persons within the United States 
engaged directly or indirectly in the indus- 
try above named, and in general to do any 
and all things tending to carry out the ob- 
jects and purposes above named and to 
promote the welfare of said business.” 


Individual Memberships and Dues 


Any person, persons, company or cor- 
poration engaged in the raising or feeding 
of sheep or goats may become a member 
of the National Association upon approval 
by the Executive Committee and the pay- 
ment of annual dues amounting “to 4 mills 
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per pound of wool or mohair produced or 
3 cents per head of stock sheep or goats 
held for breeding purposes or feeding.” 
In the farm flock States individual dues are 
2 mills per pound of wool or mohair pro- 
duced or 1% cents per head. Dues of in- 
dividual members whose principal opera- 
tion is that of feeding sheep and lambs for 
slaughter are set at 1% cents per head for 
all sheep and lambs sold. Minimum dues 
for individuals are $5.00 a year. 


State Association Members and Dues 

One State association for each State, 
made up of raisers, feeders, or breeders of 
sheep or goats, may become a member of 
the National upon approval by the Execu- 
tive Committee and the payment of dues 
as determined by the Executive Committee. 
(The present determination of the Execu- 
tive Committee on this point is that each 
affiliated State association will be assessed 
its share of an annual budget as approved 
by the Executive Committee for the Na- 
tional Association on the basis of its breed- 
ing sheep population as estimated by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. ) 


Associate Members 

Provision is made for the acceptance as 
associate members of individuals, com- 
panies, or corporations not directly engaged 
in the raising or feeding of sheep or goats 
upon the approval of the Executive Com- 
mittee and the payment of not less than 
$5.00 in annual dues. 

All individual dues and State quotas are 
due and payable the first day of February 
for the calendar year. 


Conventions 

An annual convention is to be held 
each year at a time and place designated 
by the Executive Committee. A _ special 
convention may also be called at any time 
and place by the Executive group. Notice 
of time and place of any convention must 
be given by publication in the National 
Wool Grower 30 days in advance or by 
registered mail to the secretaries of mem- 
ber State associations. 

A majority of the member State associa- 
tions constitutes a quorum at any conven- 
tion. Voting on the floor of the conven- 
tion is to be done by States. Each 
approved State association is allowed one 
vote by reason of its membership in the 
National and one vote for each $100 or 
major fraction thereof paid by it for the 
preceding year, if the convention is held 
before the first day of July, and for the 
current calendar year if held after the first 
day of July. “Votes of approved State 
Associations shall be cast only by persons 
certified in this Association by such ap- 
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proved State Association.” 

Where a State doesn’t have an approved 
State association, it may be entitled to one 
vote for each $100 or major fraction there- 
of received on the same time basis as for 
State associations. In such States the votes 
will be cast by an individual selected by 
a caucus of the members from that State 
at the convention. 

Associate members have no voting privi- 


lege. 


Officers 

The constitution provides for a_presi- 
dent, five vice presidents and an executive 
secretary-treasurer, “all of whom, with the 
exception of the executive  secretary- 
treasurer, shall be members of approved 
State associations.” These officials will be 
elected at the annual convention by the 
majority of votes cast. If a majority isn’t 
reached on the first ballot for any office, 
the two nominees receiving the highest 
number of votes will be the nominees on 
the second ballot and the one receiving 
the majority on the second number of votes 
will be considered as elected. While the 
constitution requires that the president and 
vice presidents are to be nominated by a 
Nominating Committee consisting of one 
member from each approved State associa- 
tion appointed by that State, “other nomi- 
nations may be made from the floor after 
the committee report has been accepted.” 

The executive secretary-treasurer is 
named and his salary fixed by the Execu- 
tive Committee. 


Duties 

Duties of the president are outlined as 
“general supervision of the affairs of the 
Association subject to the direction of the 
Executive Committee; to appoint all stand- 
ing committees with the advice and consent 
of the Executive Committee and to appoint 
emergency and special committees and to 
preside at Executive Committee meetings, 
conventions, and other meetings of the 
Association.” 

In the absence of the president or in the 
event of his inability to act, the Executive 
Committee is empowered to select one of 
the five vice presidents to act in his place. 

The executive secretary-treasurer is gen- 
eral manager of the Association under the 
direction of the Executive Committee and 
the president, and ex-officio secretary of the 
Executive Committee. In addition to the 
“duties which may be imposed upon him 
from time to time by the Executive Com- 
mittee and the president,” he is required to 
devote all his time to the business and 
interest of the Association and to perform 
the usual duties of the secretary-treasurer, 
such as handling the correspondence; keep- 
ing the Association records and general 


accounts; collecting fees, annual dues and 
assessments; making such reports to the 
Executive Committee as they may require; 
signing all vouchers for expenditure of 
money with the approval of the president, 
and make an annual financial report of the 
Association to the Executive Committee, 
He is required to give bond in such amount 
as the president may require and is subject 
to dismissal by the president at any time 
with the approval of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 


Board of Trustees 

A Board of Trustees composed of the 
president and the executive secretary- 
treasurer is set up, whose duty is to “hold 
in trust, manage, and control all property 
of the Association both real and personal, 
wheresoever it may be located and whether 
it is now owned or hereafter acquired in 


the future.” Such property under the Con- | 


stitution will be held by the trustees in 
joint tenancy and not tenancy in common, 
Under the powers given them they may 
purchase or otherwise acquire real or per- 
sonal property; operate, improve, lease, 
mortgage, exchange, sell or otherwise dis- 
pose of such property. They may employ 
managers and agents as necessary to handle 
such properties, borrow money, and in 
addition do or have done anything neces- 
sary or desirable to “enable this Associa- 
tion, an unincorporated body, to function 
as an entity.” The Board of Trustees is 
expected to act in accordance with the di- 
rections of the Executive Committee and 
they are not personally liable in any tran- 
saction on behalf of the the Association. 


Executive Committee 
An Executive Committee composed of 


the president, five vice presidents, and one , 


member from each approved State asso- 
ciation is also provided for in the constitu- 
tion. The State members are to be named 
by the approved State associations with 
alternates. When neither the regular or 
appointed alternate member from a State 
association is able to attend, provision is 
made for the selection of another alternate 
to serve from that State. 

The Executive Commitee is given full 
power to conduct the affairs of the Asso- 
ciation, subject, however, to the authority 
of the membership expressed in conven- 
tion. The executive group may be called to 
meet at any time upon 10 days’ written 
notice from the president, or upon the writ- 
ten request of five of its members from 
five approved State associations. A majority 
of the members constitutes a quorum at 
any meeting. Voting in the Executive 
Committee is to be done by its members; 
the president is entitled to vote only in 
the event of a tie. 
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Seen at the National Convention: (1) Charles Redd of La Sal, Utah, and J. Perry Olsen, Grand Junction, Colorado. (2) George S. Souder of Rockwell City, 
lowa and C. W. McDonald of Ames, lowa. (3) Peter Obiague of Burns, Oregon, singing at the dinner-dance. (4) L. W. Clough of Rifle, Colorado, and Mrs. 


G. N. Winder of Craig, Colorado. (5) Hon. Leslie A. Miller, former governor of Wyoming, and U. S. Senator Eugene D. Millikin of Colorado. (6) Vernon 


Metcalf and E. R. (Cap) Marvel of Reno and Battle Mountain, Nevada. 


(7) J. Sayers Farmer of Junction, Texas; Bill Shomette, WOAI farm and ranch 


director, San Antonio, Texas, and Clayton Puckett of Ft. Stockton, Texas. (8) Alfred J. Burke, Warren P. Johnson, Joseph Trotter and John Widdoss of 


Hoover, Spearfish, Provo and Belle Fourche, South Dakota. 


(9) F. M. Simpson of Swift and Company, Chicago, and Eain Ogilvie of the International 


Wool Secretariat, London, England. (10) Mrs. J. W. Robertson, Twin Falls, Idaho; Mrs. C. W. Coiner, Twin Falls, Idaho; W. L. Beers, Salt Lake City, Utah; 
Montie J. Blevins of Walden, Colorado; John Baptie, King Hill, Idaho, and an unidentified customer at the Auxiliary’s wool tie booth. (11) R. C. 
Rich of Burley, Idaho; Henry Hibbard, Helena, Montana, and David V. Hagenbarth of Spencer, Idaho, son of National Association President (1913-1934) 
F. J. Hagenbarth. (12) An lowa group: Russell Heine of Spencer, J. C. Petersen of Spencer, Russell Plager of Ottumwa, George S. Souder of Rockwell 
City, Carl Bentzinger of Ottumwa and C. W. McDonald of Ames. 
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Honorary Presidents 


All past presidents become honorary 
presidents of the Association automati- 
cally and are asked to attend, and act 
in an advisory capacity at the meetings 
of the Executive Committee. 

Salt Lake City, Utah is set in the con- 
stitution as the official headquarters of the 
National Association. 


The constitution may be amended by 
two-thirds of all the votes cast at any 
regular or special meeting. “Any State 
association may propose an amendment to 
the constitution by filing such notice in 
writing with the Secretary providing the 
complete proposed amendment is published 
in the National Wool Grower at least 60 
days prior to the convention at which it 
will be considered.” 


A copy of the constitution of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association may be 
secured by Association members by writing 
the National Association office 414 Pacific 
National Life Building, Salt Lake City 1, 
Utah. 


January, 1950 





Convention Committees 


HE reports of the various committees as 

adopted by the National Wool Growers 
Association in convention are set up in full 
in this issue. It is suggested they be read 
carefully as they form the platform and 
program under which your officers will 
work during the coming year. 

Selection of committee chairmen this 
year was in the hands of State Associations. 
Lots were drawn for committee chairmen 
assignments by National officers and each 
State Association named the chairman for 
the committee drawn for it. Heretofore 
committee chairmen have been selected by 
the National president. 

All convention committees met on the 
afternoon of Wednesday, the 7th. Open 
sessions were held from 2:00 to 4:00 
p-m. to permit full discussion of the sub- 
jects under the committee’s jurisdiction by 
any and all interested parties. At 4:00 
p-m. committees went into executive ses- 
sions attended by wool growers only. This 
apparently worked out to the satisfaction 


PLO 





of everyone, for it gave sheepmen a chance 
to shape their own program after listening 
(Continued on page 17) 





FOREST BOARD OF REVIEW MEETS 


Policies of the Forest Service in 
handling trespass cases and transfer 
cuts will be considered by the Na- 
tional Forest Board of Review in 
Denver on January 20-21. This 
Board, composed of Dr. Jonathan 
Forman of Columbus, Ohio; Profes- 
sor Gilmour P. MacDonald, head of 
the Department of, Forestry, Iowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa and Dr. 
R. R. Renne, president of the Mon- 
tana State College, Bozeman, Mon- 
tana, was set up May 10, 1948 at the 
request of stockmen as an impartial 
and unbiased agency to advise the 
Secretary of Agriculture on the solu- 
tion of problems arising in the use 
of National Forest land. 

A full report of the Denver hear- 
ings will appear in a later issue. 














Address of Welcome 


Governor Advocates Land Inventory 


ECESSITY for, and value of compiling 

a basic inventory of all the land re- 

sources of the Nation and keeping it up 

perpetually was the major theme of Gover- 

nor Knous’ welcome to the sheepmen at 

their 85th convention, Denver, Decem- 
ber 7th. 





Governor Lee Knous of Colorado 


In Colorado, the Governor said, much 
of the information is already available, but 
it needs compiling, a job which will take 
about six years. After that is done, the 
State can take over and keep the inven- 
tory up. 

“Such an inventory,” the very capable 
Colorado State head maintained, “would 
provide guidance for land policies and 
practices. It would be a great benefit to 
the sheep industry in which the carrying 
capacity of land owned by its members as 
as well as on other types of grazing land 
used by them is of such importance.” 

Guidance, the Governor pointed out, 
would be furnished through such an in- 
ventory for proper livestock programs, 
crop rotation, soil conservation, rural elec- 
trification and all other industrial, civic 
and agricultural programs as well as recrea- 
tional development. 

Approval of such a program had been 
given by the eleven western governors in 
their recent conference in Salt Lake City 
(November 8th), the Governor said, 
through the passage of a resolution urging 
Congress to provide for early completion 
of a national basic land inventory for “the 
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purpose of analyzing and evaluating the 
land capabilities and resources of the west- 
ern States.” 

The Governor asked the wool growers 
to give serious consideration to the kind 
of information they would like to have 
developed under such a survey, providing 
it is made. Of its accomplishment, he had 
little doubt, as the major farm groups and 
many of the eastern States as well as those 
in the West were putting strong effort 
behind it. 

Of the future of the sheep industry, 
Governor Knous was optimistic. “Notwith- 
standing the fact that new industries are 
coming to the West,” he declared, “the 
basic economy of the West for the fore- 
seeable future will be that of agriculture, 
livestock and associated industries. So 
naturally the interest of State governments 
and the interest of the people of the West 
lie in fostering various branches of agri- 
culture and seeing that they have the op- 
portunity which they should have to ex- 
pand and maintain their place in our 
economy. 





More Sheep 


Prediction of S. J. Pauly in 
Response to Welcome Address 


«“ 


am not a prophet but I do definitely 
believe the liquidation in the sheep 
industry has reached bottom. In fact I 
think this last year 1949 would have wit- 
nessed an increase in sheep numbers had 
it not been for the disastrous winter and 
the preceding drouth. Given a favorable 
season I think sheep numbers will rise 
commencing with 1950.” This was the 
optimistic message of Honorary President 
Sylvan J. Pauly in his response to Gover- 
nor Knous’ address of welcome at the 85th 
Convention of the National Wool Growers 
Association. 

“While they may not reach those of pre- 
Pearl Harbor days I do believe that sheep 
numbers will eventually attain a level that 
will assure production of 360 million 
pounds of wool anually,” he said. 

One of the greatest achievements in 
recent years, in the opinion of Mr. Pauly, 
has been that of impressing the public, the 
press and members of Congress with the 
importance of wool. This was the result 
largely of efforts of legislative representa- 
tives of the Association, he said, but other 
aid had come to the industry also. The 
armed forces, he said, have demonstrated 
in a practical way and also through re- 
search the great value of wool in wartime. 

“We must not allow this industry to 
perish,” Mr. Pauly declared, “if we are 
to keep our country powerful—so important 





is wool both in war and peace times. How- 
ever, it seems to me that the sheep industry 
is in the soundest position of all agricul- 
tural enterprises because it is at the bottom 
of the cycle and the future looks bright, 
For as long as the people need food and 
clothing, the production of wool and lamb 
will continue to play an important part in 
the economic life of the people of this 
Nation.” 
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Honorary President Sylvan J. Pauly 


By way of introduction Mr. Pauly gave 
a little historical setting for the convention. 
It was the fourth time the National Wool 
Growers Association had met in the Mile 
High City, he said. The first time was 
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back in 1905 when the meetings were 


held in the famous Tabor Opera House, §f 
built with wealth taken from Colorado i 


mines. 


Senator F. E. Warren was presi- 


Mortimer Levering reported that good 
lambs were selling at 7% to 8 cents while 
poor lambs were going at 3% to 5 cents. § 
“It makes a very big difference,” the Sec- 


dent of the Association then and Secretary 


a 42-pound lamb for $1.75 in one of our 
eastern markets or a 65-or 75-pound lamb 
for $5.00 or $6.00 per head.” 

“The wool growers,” Mr. Pauly stated, 
“were happy again to be in Denver, the 
site of one of the largest and most im-¥ 
portant livestock markets in the West and 
a growing wool center, and to enjoy the 
hospitality the citizens and officials of the 
city of Denver and the State of Colorado 
so generously extend.’ ’ 
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retary of 1905 stated, “whether you 3 
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The President’s Address 


By HOWARD VAUGHN 








industry to all of the citizens of the Nation.” 


The President’s well-received annual address was prefaced with the hope that the convention 
would “encompass not merely the more or less selfish consideration of those who make their living 
from sheep husbandry but also those broader considerations which involve the relationship of the 
Mr. Vaughn noted particularly the presence of “many 
top-flight representatives” of related industries and of sheep raisers of the Middle West. Appreciation 
was expressed of the attendance of Morton Cooper and Frank Imasche of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture; of Marion Clawson, Director of the Bureau of Land Management; Mr. Louis Roz- 
zoni, Chairman of the American Farm Bureau’s Livestock Committee; and Mr. Eain Ogilvie, Director 
of Publicity of the International Wool Secretariat at London. 








OW, in this so-called President’s Ad- 

dress, there is going to be no effort to 
compete with the eloquent addresses that 
I know you will hear from men who have 
come to give us of their experience and 
knowledge. My purpose is simply to tell 
you briefly what your officers have been 
doing during the past year and why, so 
that you may be in a better position to 
appraise what they have already done and 
to direct what they shall do in the future. 
I will list these items as briefly as possible 
and in something of a chronological order. 


Foot-and-Mouth Disease Laboratory 


About the first thing we did after your 
last convention was to exert our influence 
in opposition to the establishment of an 
experiment station on foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease within the Continental United States. 
We do not know how the idea got started, 
but we did know it would be a definite 
hazard to the livestock interests of Amer- 
ica if such were the case. We did, with 
the help of other organizations, succeed 
in preventing its being done. 


Storm Aid 


The next thing we did was to work in 
connection with others to help counteract 
the effects of the storm of last winter, and 
to accomplish a $500,000 appropriation 
for the alleviation of the storm conditions 
as well as an arrangement for disaster loans 
to those persons whose livestock had been 
destroyed. 


Reciprocal Trade Agreements 


Then we tried to get as much opposition 
together as we could to the continued 
operation of the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments act. As you know, we failed in that, 
and in failing, we tried to get inserted into 
that bill the so-called peril point amend- 
ment which would have made it impera- 
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tive upon the President to give Congress 
his reasons for reducing any tariff to a 
level that would be detrimental to any 


fundamental industry. We failed also in. 


that, but by a very small margin, and I 
assure you that we will continue to operate 
with livestock interests along those lines. 

The next thing in order which we did 
was to cooperate with and back up the 
American Wool Council in its arrangement 
with foreign interests in the forming of The 
Wool Bureau. That accomplishment, it 
seems to me, has been one of the important 
forward steps of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association in recent years, and we 
are expecting things from the institution of 
that policy; great things in the develop- 
ment of the usefulness of wool and in the 
recognition that wool will have among 
those who are interested in the best fabrics 
to wear. 

Then we conducted our annual ram 
sale. We derived a net income of some- 
thinz like $11,000, which has been used 
in the work of the National Wool Growers 
Association, and we have set up a com- 
mittee to look into the affairs of the ram 
sale to give us ideas as to how better we 
may conduct the sale in the future. 

We have exerted our influence to keep 
in this country certain men who have been 
useful sheepherders in those areas where 
sheep cannot run without herders, and to 
bring in others who wanted to come to 
this country for the purpose of working 
along those lines. 


Expansion of Association 


Particularly, the Assistant Secretary, Mr. 
Marsh, has exerted much of his effort to- 
wards informing people in the Middle 
West with regard to the actions of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association because 
we have believed that as there is an in- 
crease in the number of sheep in the Middle 
West, there will be a greater need for 


those people to associate with the National 
Wool Growers Association in order that 
our Association will represent all of the 
sheep interests of the country. We are 
happy to say that Mr. Marsh now has a 
letter from Kentucky stating the fact that 
the sheep interests of, that State have or- 
ganized in something more than twenty 
counties, that they will in a few months 
be organized in practically all of the coun- 
ties. When that is accomplished, they 
expect to affiliate with us. We are happy 
to say that people from Iowa are in our 
midst now with the idea of looking into 
arrangements that will make affiliation 
possible. 


We had the privilege of going to West 
Virginia last year and to talk to the county 
agents assembled there who represented 
many of the Southern States where there 
is an increasing interest in the use of sheep 
to consume the forages that are now going 
to waste in that area. And only last week 
it was my privilege to present in the name 
of the National Wool Growers Association 
a plaque to the winners of the lamb and 
meat judging contest in Chicago which was 
conducted among the colleges of the Mid- 
dle West. 


Lamb and Wool Market Affairs 


So, you see, we are attempting to extend 
the influence of our Association as far as 
possible. We have had a Lamb Market- 
ing Committee which we set up to look 
into the marketing of lamb, particularly the 
markets of Ogden and Denver. That com- 
mittee made several recommendations, one 
of which was that they objected to the 
system employed in some places where the 
buyer and seller of the same lambs was 
the same man. They even went so far as 
to forget their pocketbooks and to say that 
if that obnoxious practice hinged on higher 
commissions, they are willing to have the 
higher commissions. 


im 





We also worked to get lower wool 
freight rates. As you know, that was par- 
tially accomplished during the year. Many 
thousands of dollars have been spent by 
the National Wool Growers Association in 
cooperation with other organizations to 
accomplish that purpose. 

In the line of lamb promotion, we have 
collected moneys from the carloads of 
lambs which you have sold in stockyards 
and in the country, and those moneys have 
been spent by the National Livestock and 
Meat Board, of which our own Mr. Nor- 
man Winder is a director. They have been 
spent by representatives of that organiza- 
tion, first, to tell the people of this country 
how good lamb is, and second, to show 
them how best to make lamb most 


palatable. 


We then did a thing which isn’t of any 
particular interest to any State except one, 


and I mention it to show you that we do . 


take up the interests of all of the States as 
we have time. Casey Jones assisted the 
people of Texas in the supporting of mo- 


hair in the agriculture bill. We were happy 
to do this because Texas is just as impor- 
tant to our organization as any other 
State, and if Texas has a local problem, 
we consider it our business to do what we 
can to help them with it. 


Public Land Questions 


The next question is public lands. There 
is, and we recognize, a very great differ- 
ence of opinion with regard to how public 
lands should be handled. I presume Mr. 
Jones has spent two-thirds of his time since 
the middle of the summer on this problem. 
We have had extensive meetings in our 
effort to determine and to get established, 
both in law and in practice, a method of 
handling the grazing facilities of publicly 
owned lands in the best interests of all the 
people. We have no quarrel at all with 
the so-called multiple use of public lands. 
We heartily support the growing and the 
protection of all the timber possible wher- 
ever timber can be grown; but we know 





A real record! 


HIGH POINT IN FINANCIAL SUPPORT 
90% of Quotas Paid 


INETY percent of the National Association’s budget for 1949 was paid by its affil- 
iated State associations before the annual meeting in Denver (December 6-9). 


“This is the first time in the history of the Association,” Secretary Jones reported 





to the members, “that so many States have met 100 percent of their quotas so early 
in the year. The percentage of the quota, established by the Executive Committee, 
paid by each State up to this time (December 7) is as follows: Arizona, 42 percent; 
California, 100 percent; Colorado, 100 percent; Idaho, 100 percent; Montana, 100 
percent; Nevada, 100 percent; Oregon, 100 percent; South Dakota, 100 percent; 
Texas, 100 percent; Utah,* 2 percent; Washington, 100 percent; and Wyoming, 100 
percent. This represents 90 percent of the $50,000 budget for 1949 now paid, or 
$44,929.00. 

“And the officers of this Association deeply appreciate the manner in which the 
States, under many adverse circumstances, have supported the National so whole- 
heartedly.” 


The net income from the 1949 National Ram Sale amounted to $11,094, which 
makes a total income in excess of $56,000 for 1949, the Secretary said. 


“Disbursements of the Association for the first ten months of 1949—formerly 
we have been on a calendar year basis but are now on a fiscal year ending October 
31st—were $47,826,” Mr. Jones reported. “The portion of the office, organization and 
convention expenses borne by the Association for the-ten-month period was $13,294; 
Washington expense, $11,313; freight rate cases, $5,230; lamb marketing, $166; 
public lands, $240; and member subscriptions to The Wool Grower, $17,584. The 
excess of receipts over disbursements for the first ten months amounted to $8,575.” 
(The National Wool Grower Publishing Company pays 40 percent and the American 
Wool Council pays 20 percent of the office, organization and convention expenses. ) 


*Unlike the other State associations, Utah did not hold her convention prior to the National, and her 
Executive Committee had not yet acted on Utah’s quota. 
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that the accumulation of brush and un. § 


usable timber is a detriment to the interests 
of everyone in the country. 

We heartily support the conservation of 
water on all public lands because water is 
the lifeblood of western agriculture; but 
we want to operate on the basis of the 
latest scientific findings that more water is 
conserved on grass lands than on lands that 
are covered with brush and useless timber, 

This question of the management of 
public lands is being affected by people 
who have such widely different personal 
interests as well as by people who have 
little knowledge of the practical factors in- 
volved, that a practical and a proper an- 


swer is not at all easy to attain. One thing 


is certain, however! We should not ap- 
proach it from the standpoint of that “con- 
servatism” which locks up gold in Ft. Knox, 
but rather from the standpoint of that 
principle of development and use which 
will make all the resources of this country 
available to all of the people, and you 
association is working with every sincere 
organization which wishes to accomplish} 
that. 

I have left to the last the thing which 
probably you are most interested in, many 
of you, and on which there have been 
many diversified ideas. That is the matter 
of Government support of wool. 


Improvement in Sheep Production 


Some people — and I wish this to be 
considered as a preface for the thought 
that we have on supports — have criticized | 
wool growers for talking too much about 
Government support and not doing enough 
to improve their own position. Personally, 
I am very much fed up with that kind of 
talk. I contend, and I think I should say 
here as your representative and before the 
press and those people who affiliate with 
us, that if sheepmen had not -been alert 
to all the modern developments of genetics 
biology, chemistry, engineering, economics, 
and even politics, there would be fewe 
sheep in this country than there are. 


Sheepmen of Idaho, for instance, now 
produce three times as many pounds @ 
lamb per ewe as they did 30 years agul 
Sheepmen of California, for instance, o 
their irrigated pastures produce more lamb 
meat per acre than is produced anywhert 
else in all the world, and that. isn’t ip 
tended as a plug for California. Sheepaall 
of Texas and New Mexico, by their modem 








fencing and flock improvement have actu 
ally made two longer wool fibers grov 
where only one grew before. The sheep 
men in America are neither lazy nor lack 
ing in the use of modern science, but the) 
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are forced to sell their products in competi- 
tion with the products of those who live 
on a lower standard of living. That is why 
sheep numbers in the United States, at 
least in recent years, have stood in such 
close relationship to Government attitude 
on the industry. 


I think a few figures along this line are 
very conclusive. From 1890 to 1930, the 
production of wool in this country varied 
between 250 million and 300 million. From 
1930, about which time a tariff was in- 
stituted for the protection of American 
growers, from that time until 1942, the 
wool production in this country raised 25 
percent, or up to 400 million pounds and 
above. Then from 1944, by which time 
controls were put on our products, and 
a little later the tariff was reduced, there 
was a decline in wool production from 
400 million pounds to less than 250 mil- 
lion pounds. Those facts, it seems to me, 
show that Government attitude has at least 
been one of the important things which 
control the prospects that an individual 
has in the wool and sheep producing in- 
dustry of this country. 


The purchase plan instituted during the 
war had some effect, but it did not com- 
pensate for the loss of tariff and in the 
increased costs that we had. 


Wool in the Agricultural Program 


Now, we thought—many of us—last win- 
ter that we were set for some time with 
our wool program because the 80th Con- 
gress had passed a law on the subject. 
We had presented evidence to them, and 
they had come out with the Hope-Aiken 
Bill, at least thought at that time to be 
a long-time plan on which we could de- 
pend; but the people in November of 
1948 made the decision which had a very 
distinct bearing on the problem, and since 
that time, both parties in Congress have 
apparently vied with each other in their 
efforts to see who could get the credit for 
agricultural support. And it was only the 
long-time and consistent work of our of- 
ficers that kept wool in the program of 
1949, 


When the situation became evident last 
spring that there was uncertainty with re- 
gard to what would be done, we did two 
things: We first polled your Legislative 
Committee in an effort to find out what 
they thought was the proper thing for the 
officers to do. We next called together 
your Executive Committee in a meeting 
in Salt Lake City on the 18th of March, 
and we put the proposition up to them. 


(Continued on page 43) 
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President Vaughn presenting the N.W.G.A. plaque to University of Illinois lamb judging team, win- 


ners in the International contest: Left to right, V. K. Johnson, coach, Merrill J. McAllister, Gordon N. 
Knowles, and Arnold C. Taft. 


N.W.G.A. Plaque Awarded Lamb Judging Team 


OWARD Vaughn, Dixon, California, 

President of the National Wool Growers 
Association, presented a plaque to the team 
which won first in the Intercollegiate Meat 
Judging Contest at the International Live 
Stock Exposition at a dinner for the 
coaches and teams following the contest, 
November 29. 

The winning team in the lamb judging 
phase of the contest represented the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Coached by V. K. John- 
son, the members of this team were Arnold 
C. Taft, Gordon N. Knowles, and Merrill 
J. McAllister. The calibre of the Illinois 
students as lamb judges is shown by the 
fact that they scored a total of 420 points 
out of a possible 450. Moreover the three 
men of the Illinois team were all among 
the first ten high individuals in judging 
this meat, Taft being second high man, 
Knowles tying for sixth and McAllister in 
eighth place. 


In presenting the plaque to the Illinoians, 
Mr. Vaughn spoke of the fact that many 
years ago, he came to the International 
as a member of a judging team. He com- 
plimented the members of the team for 
their fine work in leading a field of 21 


colleges and universities, and said he was 
sure they could play a real part in the 
sheep industry after graduation. 

A new classification in this year’s Inter- 
national Live Stock Exposition meat judg- 
ing contest was the introduction of lamb 
grading. Each contestant was required to 
grade ten lamb carcasses. 

The team from the Ontario (Canada) 
Agricultural College at Guelph, Ontario, 
topped the list of 21 teams to win this 
phase of the contest. The Canadian team 
piled up a score of 266 points out of a 
possible 300. The Oklahoma A and M 
College team was second and the Michigan 
State College team, third. 

Scoring highest as an individual in the 
grading of lamb was Velus G. Benson of 
Michigan State College. The three Ontario 
team members were among the ten high 
individuals; Kenneth G. Murray being 
second, Gordon K. MacLeod, third, and 
Donald Slinger tied for tenth place. 

This intercollegiate meat judging contest 
is sponsored by the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board. The 21 teams competing 
at thi. event set a new record for partici- 
pation. 
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Association Field Work 


A Convention Report by E. E. MARSH 


“During 1949 three field projects have 
made up the major part of my work,” 
Assistant Secretary E. E. Marsh reported 
at the National convention in Denver on 
December 7th. 

“The first project was a continuation of 
the work done in 1948 in contacting 
packers and stockyards, asking their co- 
operation in collections for our special 
lamb promotion fund. Some 18 calls in 


behalf of this program were made:.on the 


West Coast during May and -two~ public 
markets were also contacted during Decem- 
ber, namely St. Joe and Kansas*City.”«. 

“While collections for this important 
lamb education and promotion program are 
still not what they should be, they are 
improving,” Mr. Marsh asserted. “For in- 
stance, during the first seven months of 
this year, they were over twice as large 
as collections for the same period a year 
ago, and we want to see that improvement 
continued. I have found it a little difficult 
to convince some of the packers and stock- 
yards that the growers are really behind 
this program. This is especially true in 
areas where shipments are received from 
growers not affiliated with our State and 
National associations. 


“While enthusiastic and wholehearted 
approval of growers at various State con- 
ventions is given to the 75 cents per car 
program — with some conventions even 
recommending an increase to $5.00 per 
car — it still may be necessary and ad- 
visable in some instances to back up our 
contacts with a delegation of growers who 
actually market their lambs through the 
stockyards not now making these collec- 
tions, or through packers, in instances 
where lambs are purchased direct. This, 
we feel, would aid in convincing some 
who are not yet sold. The main thing is 
that we are moving in the right direction 
and plan to continue this work.” 

The second project covered by Mr. 
Marsh was that of contacting growers in 
farm flock states with a view to expand- 
ing the National Wool Growers Association. 
“We have been telling them,” he said, 
“of the importance of the work of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association to their 
interests as well. as to the interests of 
growers in our western States and asking 
their affiliation for a stronger organization. 
This too is a slow process in view of the 
fact that the National Wool Growers _Asso- 
ciation has never previously done any mis- 
sionary work in these States and conse- 
quently we have to start from scratch in 
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CASPER FOR THE NEXT 
CONVENTION 


After considering invitations from 
Casper, Wyoming; Spokane, Wash- 
ington, and Chicago, the Executive 
Committee at its closing meeting, 
December 9th, decided to accept the 
long-standing bid from Casper for the 
86th convention of the National Wool 
Growers Association. The opening 
date of. the ‘sessions has been fixed 





getting our story across. 





as December +5, 1950. 





We hope, how- 
ever, that efforts made this year will soon 
show some results.” 


As signs of results that might come the 
Assistant Secretary reported the beginnings 
of a State organization in Kentucky; the 
attendance of President George Souder of 
the Iowa State Sheep Association and also 
of C. W. McDonald, secretary-treasurer of 
the Farm Flock Sheep Association of Iowa, 
an affiliate of the Iowa State group, at 
the convention to discuss ways and means 
in which the Iowa Association may become 
affiliated with the National Wool Growers 
Association. 


“Iowa has a stock sheep population of 
over 600,000 head,” Mr. Marsh pointed 
out. “Kentucky has approximately 700,000 
head and several other farm flock States 
have sheep numbers equal or exceeding the 
present sheep population of some of our 
western States. Certainly, therefore, the 
National Wool Growers Association — the 
only national service organization protect- 
ing and promoting all phases of the sheep 
raisers’ activities — needs the interest and 
support of the farm flock States if it is to 
be truly the important national voice of 
the industry. Likewise, it is to the interest 
of the farm flock States to participate in 
the National organization, which does serve 
the industry through its important legis- 
lative, promotional and service activities in 
behalf of all sheep raisers. We have only 
scraped the surface on organization work 
in the farm flock States and we hope that 
results of these efforts will justify further 
work,” 

The third project carried on by the As- 
sistant Secretary during 1949 was a con- 
tinuation of personal visits with National 
Ram Sale consignors. This year he re- 
ported contacting practically all ram sale 
consignors from Utah and taking pictures 
of their flocks, particularly of their ram 


sale entries. The value of this type of work 
he said was very tangibly shown in the 
increased advertising secured from the 
consignors for the National Wool Grower 
as well as in building up good will for the 
sale and for the National Association. Last 
year the Assistant Secretary did similar 
work with northwestern consignors. 

“I have pointed out in the past and 
again want to emphasis the fact that | 
am thoroughly convinced that our field 
work is very important to the operation of 
the National Wool Growers Association.” 





sw 


1949 Lamb Fund 
Collections 


for the first ten months of 1949, money 
collected for the lamb educational work 
sponsored by the National Wool Growers 
Association and conducted by the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board, amounted to 
$4,522, Secretary Jones reported to the 
85th convention. This fund is secured 
through the collection from producers of 


sheep and lambs of 75 cents per car. Fifty 


cents is earmarked by the Board for the 
lamb education work; the balance goes into 
the Board’s general fund. 


“The results,” the Secretary stated, “are 
not what we should like, but we are 
moving in the right direction and appre- 
ciate the support received from many firms 
and individuals. We know definitely that 
the firms named below are cooperating, 
and there no doubt may be others: 


Armour and Company and its branches 
John Clay and Company 

Producers Livestock Marketing Ass'n. 
Mike Hayes 

Denver Live Stock Commission Company 
Mann, Boyd and Mann, Inc. 

Wilkins and Company, Ltd. 
Kennett-Murray of Ohio 

Iowa Packing Company 

Swift and Company and its branches 
Collings and Burbank of Utah 

L. L. Keller and Sons of Utah 

Omaha Live Stock Exchange 

Cassidy Commission Company of Texas 
Texas Livestock Marketing of Texas 
Petersen Sheep Company of Iowa 
Union Sheep Company of California 
St. Louis Independent Pack 

Rath Packing Company 

Yakima Sheep Company of Washington f 


“To put this program over, producers 
must take an active part in it and see that 
the deduction is made. We are now getting 
about 20 percent efficiency.” 


(See Resolutions 27-34-35) 


The National Wool Grower 
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Action on Wool Program 


Association Favors Purchase Program 


ESOLUTION No. 17 gives the decision 
of the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion on the type of program—a modified 
purchase program—it will ask the Govern- 
ment to set up under the Agricultural Act 
of 1949. 

Since some of the State associations had 
passed resolutions favoring the non-recourse 
loan method of support, the Wool Grower 
is giving a brief report of committee pro- 
cedure resulting in resolution No. 17, which 
was adopted by the Association from the 
convention floor without dissent. 

The Wool Committee, like all other con- 
vention committees, held an open session 
from 2:00 to 4:00 p.m. on Wednesday, 
December 7th with John H. Breckenridge, 
immediate past president of the Idaho 
Association, serving as chairman at the re- 
quest of President Vaughn in place of A. 
R. Bohoskey whom the Washington Asso- 
ciation had selected to head this committee. 
Serious illness of Mrs. Bohoskey prevented 
his attendance at the convention. 

Since it was assumed that, under the 
wording of the Agricultural Act of 1949 
the support for wool would be at the 90 
percent of parity level, discussion centered 
on the way that support should be ad- 
ministered. 

The two Government representatives at 
the committee sessions—F. W. Imasche, 
Assistant Director of the Livestock Branch 
of the Production and Marketing Admin- 
istration, U.S.D.A., and M. O. Cooper, Act- 
ing Chief of the Wool Division of that 
branch of P. and M.A.—brought out at 
various points in the discussion: 

That their attorneys had ruled produc- 
tion payments could not be applied under 
the Agricultural Act which leaves the non- 
recourse loan or a continuation of the 
present purchase program as the only 
methods for administering the wool pro- 
gram. 

That the function of P. and M. A. is to 
make recommendations to the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion who make the final decision on the 
method to be used in supporting wool. 

That they as representatives of the Live- 
stock Branch of the P. and M. A. were 
anxious to obtain the views of the growers 
before making their recommendations. 

That it was their plan to recommend to 
the Board of Directors of the C.C.C. that 
in order to allow ample time to get such 
views from all parts of the country, the 
1949 program be extended to April 1, 
1950. (Announcement has since been made 
to this effect. See page 34). 
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That they recognize there are bugs in 
the present program; that it had operated 
as a ceiling over, rather than a floor under 
wool prices. Therefore, if the purchase 
program was selected, they would plan 
to give the grower an opportunity to 
have his wool appraised and to know its 
value under the Government program and 
then give him the option of tendering it 
to the Government or selling it on the open 
market after its value is known. 

That a non-recourse loan works well 
under rising markets; that in 1938-39 when 
non-recourse loans were available on wool, 
domestic wool was selling below world 
prices plus the tariff; today the domestic 
wool market reflects world wool prices 
plus the tariff They admitted they did not 
know what the wool market would be 
next year. 

That a non-recourse loan would be dif- 
ficult to administer in connection with small 


lots of wool. 


Among others taking part in the open 
committee discussions were: H. C. Aaberg 
and Louis Rozzoni, director of the Live- 
stock Department and chairman of the 
Livestock Committee, respectively, of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation; James 
H. Lemmon and C. J. Fawcett, president 
and general manager, respectively, of the 
National Wool Marketing Corporation; Roy 
Ward, general manager, Pacific Wool 
Growers; Durham Jones of Hallowell, Jones 
and Donald; M. D. Fell, manager, Pendle- 
ton Woolen Mills; Harold G. Russell, im- 
mediate past president of the Western 
Wool Handlers Association; James M. 
Coon, president, Western Wool Storage 
Company; and Carl Nadasdy, manager of 
the Cooperative Wool Growers of South 
Dakota. 


Grower representatives included: 
Howard Vaughn of California; M. J. Ble- 
vins of Colorado; John H. Breckenridge of 
Idaho; Wallace Ulmer; E. E. Shuey, and 
Roy Alexander, of Montana; Victor John- 
son of Oregon; H. J. Devereaux of South 
Dakota; J. C. Mayfield, Clayton Puckett, 
Ernest Williams and Ralph Richardson of 
Texas; James A. Hooper of Utah; Milton 
Mercer and A. E. Lawson of Washington; 
Leonard Hay and J. B. Wilson of Wyo- 
ming. 

When the committee went into executive 
session at 4:00 p.m., all affiliated State 
associations were represented except Ari- 
zona and Nevada. Of the ten States repre- 
sented, Colorado and Wyoming were di- 
rected by State association action to vote 
for the non-recourse loan method of sup- 
port. While the Utah Association had not 
yet held its annual meeting, Mr. Hooper 
said sentiment in his State was for non- 





WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 
ON WOOL PROGRAM 


On January 16th representatives 
of producers, cooperatives, wool 
handlers and other interested groups 
from all parts of the country will 
meet with officials of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. Purpose of 
the conference is to give members 
of the entire wool industry an oppor- 
tunity to present their views on how 
the wool program authorized under 
the Agricultural Act of 1949 should 
be administered to meet the needs of 
the wool growers most effectively. 











recourse loans. All the other representa- 
tives were bound by State association 
actions to support a continuation of the 
purchase program. And agreement was 
reached that the committee’s report should 
ask for a modified purchase program. 


After a full discussion of the various 
angles of the program and other matters 
to be included in the committee report, 
a motion was passed authorizing Chairman 
Breckenridge to appoint a small committee 
to draft the resolutions in conformity with 
the actions taken by the entire group. As 
members of this committee Mr. Brecken- 
ridge asked President Vaughn of California, 
James A. Hooper of Utah, Leonard Hay 
of Wyoming, and Wallace Ulmer of Mon- 
tana to serve with him. The report as 
presented and approved by the conven- 
tion was the result of the efforts of these 
men. 





1950 Committees 


1 gt following committees for 1950 were 
appointed by President Vaughn with 
the approval of the Executive Committee. 


Legislative Committee: President 
Vaughn, chairman; Vice Presidents _John 
A. Reed, Ray W. Willoughby, A. R. 
Bohoskey, Wallace Ulmer and John H. 
Breckenridge, members. J. B. Wilson is 
legislative consultant. 


Public Land Committee: E. V. Magag- 
na of Wyoming, Vernon Metcalf of Ne- 
vada, John Noh of Idaho. These men will 
work with a similar group from the Amer- 
ican National Livestock Association. 

The Lamb Promotion and Predatory 
Animal Committees, whose appointment 
was authorized under Resolutions 27 and 
63 have not yet been named. 
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“The Leg of Lamb” 


Gold Medal Essay of GILBERT RHODES, 
University of Missouri 





“The Leg of Lamb” was the subject of the Saddle and Sirloin Club’s 1949 essay contest and 
Gold Medal winner Gilbert Rhodes of the University of Missouri came out to Denver, at the request 
of the National Wool Growers Association, to read his prize-winning essay at the annual convention. 

Our first reaction to the Rhodes’ essay was, “It certainly makes your mouth water for a piece 
of roast lamb.” In addition to appetite appeal, the well-written essay shows close contact with the 
sheep industry on the part of the writer. 

It is probably enough to say that Rhodes’ essay won over 158 other contributions from students 
in agricultural colleges in the United States and Canada. Out of the 159, the judges—C. J. Weyker 
of the Drovers Journal, R. C. Pollock of the National Live Stock and Meat Board, and Ralph May 
of Wilson and Company—selected the twenty best. Rhodes, with first placing in the 20, won the 
Ruth Gold Medal. Maurice L. Williamson of Purdue University was winner of the Silver Medal 





distinction he has received. 





and Robert Edison Rust of the University of Wisconsin received the Bronze Medal. 

The University of Wisconsin, with six essays placed among the first twenty, won the Sterling 
Silver Cup for the best showing in the contest. Washington State College ranked second. Essays 
from five of its students were among the first twenty. This cup must.be won three times for por- 
manent possession. Oklahoma A. & M. has received the cup twice. 

To win in this essay contest is one of the greatest honors open to agricultural students, the 
brochure covering the contest says. And young Rhodes, in our opinion, is certainly worthy of the 








AMB! Golden brown and delicious, nour- 
ishing and satisfying, with a matchless 
flavor and a tantalizing aroma, lamb leaves 
little to be desired as a delicacy of sur- 
passing quality. It affords the most delight- 
ful, exquisite, eating pleasure. Served hot 
from the oven, flanked with green peas and 
crisp leaves of lettuce, with mint sauce to 
enhance the delicate flavor, lamb is the 
ultimate in eating enjoyment. 

As the feast of kings, the delight of the 
pauper, delicate morsel or bulwark against 
starvation, lamb has played its part in 
building our civilization. 

How could we have ever wrested susten- 
ance from the unwilling earth without our 
animals to help us? We must depend upon 
them to convert grass and roughage into 
concentrated food from which we build 
bone and muscle. Meat is our most palat- 
able and nutritious food. It gives us energy 
to do our work and provides us with ma- 
terials to build sound bodies. It is the 
foundation of the American meal. 

And what meat can be more nutritious, 
more delightful, more satisfying, than a 
golden brown roast leg of lamb? 


Symphony for Sheepman 


Just as lamb is delicious, the sheep from 
which it comes are fascinating. From néw- 
ly-born lamb to the belligerent, aristocratic 
flock sire they are interesting to watch and 
care for. The bleat of a ewe to her young 
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and the answering, wavering cry of the 
lamb blend into a symphony to the sheep 
lover. 

Nothing gives the sheepman more satis- 
faction than to watch his flock grow and 
produce. He watches over his lambs with 
a mother’s care, and when they have grown 
fat and sleek, he sends them off to market 
with a mixed feeling of accomplishment 
and regret. 

The relationship of man and sheep is 
an old one. No one knows when they were 
domesticated, but they were undoubtedly 
among the first of our farm animals to come 
under the domination of man. They at- 
tracted his attention as sources not only 
of food but also of clothing. Nomadic 
tribes followed their flocks and lived upon 
their products. 

Primitive sheep were probably of very 
inferior stock, their fleshing scanty, - their 
wool running to hair, and of various colors. 
It was not until comparatively recent times 
that any great improvement was made in 
the breeds of sheep, but after the intro- 
duction of Robert Bakewell’s philosophy, 
“breed the best to the best,” marked im- 
provement began. The blocky, compact, 
meaty sheep of today show little resem- 
blance to their early ancestors. 

Sheep were introduced into America with 
the first settlers but were raised primarily 
for their wool in those early days. As they 
followed the frontier into the West, meat 
production gained in importance until today 


the production of lamb and mutton is one 
of our major industries. 


Soil Conservators 


While sheep culture is old in this coun- 
try, sheep numbers have declined in the 
last few years. However, all indications 
show that they are now on the comeback 
trail. With the increasing necessity for soil 
conservation and the development of pas- 
ture and forage systems, sheep will be in 
demand for their ability to convert rough- 
age into human food efficiently. A thick, 
thrifty pasture controls erosion almost com- 
pletely and close growing hay crops are 
equally effective in combating the ravages 
of erosion. But we can’t eat hay and grass! 
We must depend upon ruminants to change 
this indigestible material into a usable 
form. Sheep are efficient roughage mills. 
They produce more liberally than cattle in 
proportion to what they consume. They 
require less grain than any other form of 
livestock, thus reducing the acreage of these 
destructive inter-tilled crops. The form 
in which sheep manure is dropped and 
the way it is trampled into the soil, insure 
a smaller waste than any other system of 
stock farming. From the standpoint of 
conservation sheep occupy the top notch. 

To the forward-looking man, conserva- 
tion is important, but the corn belt farmer 
and the western rancher raise sheep be- 
cause they make money. Some men like 
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to work with the animals and will take 
a share of their pay in satisfaction, but 
the cold fact remains that if they are to 
stay in business they must make a profit. 
Today’s labor situation requires that the 
efforts of one man be spread over as large 
production as possible. Sheep fit this re- 
uisite, for they require comparatively 
little labor. This does not mean that they 
do not require constant care and good 
management, yet the amount of work is by 
no means heavy except at lambing and 
shearing time. The ewe’s fleece usually 
pays for her keep. This puts the fat lamb 
on the market at a low cost of production. 
The income from wool and that from lambs 
come at different times of the year, and 
it seldom happens that both products sell 
at bottom prices the same year. This in- 
sures a greater continuity of income. The 
increase in the flock may be safely counted 
at one hundred percent or more, and the 
investor gets a quick return for his money, 
for lambs may be marketed eight months 
after the ewes are bred. The economic 
basis of sheep production is as sound as 
anyone could want. 


Good, and Good for You! 

Although conservation is important and 
profits are indispensable, you seldom think 
of them when you sit down to a sumptuous 
meal with lamb as the central attraction. 
You think only of satisfying that craving 
sensation originating in your midsection. 
If the proof of the pudding is in the eating, 
so let it be with lamb. 

As you chew those juicy fibers and their 
savory goodness penetrates to your stomach 
and soothes its demands, with the aroma 
adding to your enjoyment hunger subsides 
and a feeling of contentment takes its 
place. 

Lamb is a delightful and stimulating dish 
but it is also a virile and protective food. 
It is the most easily digested of our meats. 
Its proteins contain all the essential amino 
acids. The fat furnishes energy and adds 
to the flavor and aroma. Lamb abounds 
with vitamins, and has most of the minerals 
necessary for human body metabolism. 
Lamb is good, and good for you! 

When you cut into that lamb chop or 
carve the first piece from a leg roast, you 
raise the curtain on a drama—the story 
of a struggle—the portrayal of an industry. 
The stage extends from the Mississippi val- 
ley to the plains of Texas, on to the peaks 
of the Rockies and back again. As you 
chew those tender morsels and a satisfied 
feeling comes over you, the story of lamb 
is laid open to your view. It starts on a 
midwestern farm or on a mountain plateau 
Or a western range—it starts wherever a 
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lamb is born. You watch fascinated as the 
lamb struggles to its feet and instinctively 
searches for the udder of his mother. You 
begin to realize that this is a product of 
the ages, that it took years to set the stage 
for this opening performance. 

In retrospect you see the struggles of 
past breeders in their efforts to build a 
better sheep—to make a meatier, juicier, 
tastier leg of lamb. How well they suc- 
ceeded you see as our drama continues and 
the lamb grows out of his gangling ap- 
pearance into a compact, wide, deep, 
symmetrical form. He is now about two 
weeks old and is eating supplementary feed 
from a creep. About this time he loses 
an unwanted heritage from the past—his 
tail. The efficient producer knows that 
early docking and castration are essential 
for growing quality lambs. 


The Last Trek 


You carve deeper into the meat, and 
your satisfaction grows. Weeks slip by 
with each bite, and the lamb grows to 
market size. He now weighs from seventy 
to ninety pounds and is about eight 
months old. He is a proud fellow! Low 
set and blocky, with symmetry of con- 
formation, thick, even fleshing down his 
back and over his loin, with a plump 
firm leg, he gives you a picture of liveli- 
ness and vitality. He is in the height of 
his glory, for soon he must take a trip 
—a trip from which there is no return. 
He is bewildered when he is pushed into 
the truck and bleats his protests as the 
vehicle roars relentlessly into the night. 

In the pen at the stockyards, under the 
sharp-eyed scrutiny of the buyers, among 
the bedlam of noises and the odor of many 
animals, our hero lives his last lines. He 


is taken from the stockyards to a hospital- 
clean packing plant. Here he is shackled, 
and as he moves down the endless chain 
he spills his blood, is strippped of his 
coat of wool, and is eviscerated. He is now 
ready for the cooler where he hangs naked 
and lifeless for twenty-four to seventy-two 
hours. 

Our lamb was a good lamb, for he has 
made a carcass which is_ small-boned, 
heavily fleshed, well-proportioned and fine- 
textured. The lean portions are a delicate 
pink and the entire carcass is covered with 
a smooth layer of firm fat. After chilling 
the carcass is ready for the trip to the 
retailer. It is taken from the refrigerated 
car or truck, cut up into retail cuts and 
placed in the butcher’s show case. There 
you make your selection and send it to 
the oven. When it has completed its so- 
journ there it is removed and served hot 
on warmed plates, complete with mint 
sauce and green peas. As you smack your 
lips behind the last tender morsel and it 
travels on down your esophagus, you drop 
the curtain on the story of a lamb. 


A Work of Art 


A leg of lamb doesn’t just happen. It is 
planned for and built with intricate care. 
Years of breeding are behind each mouth- 
ful. It comes to you through the co- 
operation of many different groups of peo- 
ple. The farmer or rancher, the truckman, 
the buyer, the packer, and finally the 
butcher in your store, all play their part 
in bringing you a delicious leg of lamb. 

It is a trail of hard work, of careful 
planning, marked with a certain element 
of tragedy, but it always pushes forward 
a challenge—a challenge to. the breeder to 
grow better lambs, to the packer to put 
out a better product, and to the butcher 
to make his meats more attractive. 

Out of the satisfaction of these people 
comes a work of art, a monument to 
man’s delicate sense of taste—a leg of lamb. 
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Convention Committees 
(Continued from page 9) 
to expressions from representatives of Gov- 
ernment bureaus and allied industries. 
The chairmen were: General Resolutions, 
M. E. Noonen, Kremmling, Colorado; 
Wool, John H. Breckenridge, Twin Falls, 
Idaho; Lamb, Don Clyde, Heber City, 
Utah; Public Lands, E. R. Marvel, Battle 
Mountain, Nevada; Forestry, John Noh, 
Kimberly, Idaho; Transportation, Joseph 
G. Trotter, Edgemont, South Dakota; Pre- 
datory Animal Control, S. L. Stumberg, 
Sanderson, Texas. 
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New Aids To Volume Lamb Production 


By JERRY SOTOLA, Assistant Director 
Armour’s Livestock Bureau 








First section of an article presented by Jerry Sotola to members of the National Wool Growers 
Association in their convention in Denver on December 9th. 


Other installments will appear in succeeding issues. 
This part of his address covers the increased availability of supplementary feeds in pellet form, 
progress in eliminating enterotoxemia and studies in balanced rations. 








URING the few minutes allotted to me 

at this important convention, I will at- 
tempt to give you some of the highlights 
of the nutritional research under way at 
various State experiment stations. This re- 
search has been designed to help solve 
some of the basic problems of your in- 
dustry. 

There is a firm belief existing today that 
there is a big gap between what we know 
and what we practice. The more experi- 
enced men in industry agree that we should 
be progressive; but also, to a certain de- 
gree, conservative, and that we should not 
fall. for every new idea, especially if un- 
tested. But with the prospect of narrow- 
ing margins and with the stressing of 
more efficiency in production, we should 
carefully sift and use the newer proved 
methods. 

Sheep produce at high levels when fed 
rations which provide all the essentials as 
revealed by research. Their production is 
more economical and less feed is required 
per pound gain of live weight. When ef- 
ficient rations are being fed, they build up 
resistance to certain diseases and disorders. 

We know that good range or pasture 
and first class roughage go far towards 
meeting most of the needs of sheep, and 
many experiments are available to show 
that good land can be used for the produc- 
tion of pasture and that even irrigated pas- 
ture is really a cash crop if properly grazed 
by sheep. 

Feed manufacturers spend thousands of 
dollars annually in maintaining laboratories 
and experimental farms under the direction 
of experts, where formulae are developed 
and tested, in an endeavor to improve 
their own product, and through the activity 
of their field representatives, to improve 
the production of their customers’ herds 
and flocks. 

By pelleting supplementary feeds, the 
animal must consume each and every vital 
ingredient intended to step up production 
or improve health. 

Within the last several years, pellets 
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made from 100 percent dehydrated alfalfa 
meal, high in protein and carotene units, 
have become available. They are being 
substituted for dusty hays and meals. 

Pellets are fed with little waste, and 
their higher cost than meal at present 
offers the biggest objection. Pellets are 
being shipped in bulk in carload lots. They 
can be fed off the ground on the range 
and because of less waste than in using 
meal have reduced feeding costs. 

At the Iowa Experiment Station, work 
was started three years ago with sulfur 
as a means of controlling enterotoxemia— 
a toxic condition of intestines, sometimes 
miscalled “overeating disease’—when lambs 
are self-fed. They found that if the lambs 


were forced to eat the sulfur as well as 


the concentrate, the rate of feed consump- 
tion slowed down enough to practically 
control death losses. The feeding of sul- 
fur reduced the rate of gain as well as 
the finish in a given length of time, but 
of course, was accompanied by a_ lower 
death loss. In those instances when shelled 
corn was not mixed with the roughage 
but just with the sulfur, the lambs were 
able to sort out the corn and to reject the 
sulfur. By losing control over the corn 
consumption, some death losses did occur. 

At the same station, the Clostridium per- 
fringens bacterin and serum were tested 
as an additional method of preventing death 
losses and none resulted that could be 
attributed to over-eating. As a result of 
this work many of the lamb feeders in 
Iowa are vaccinating their lambs with this 
bacterin and with good success. One of 
the feeders reported that he had vaccinated 
20,000 lambs with excellent results, and 
this seemed to eliminate the 
enterotoxemia. 

In view of this treatment, the Iowa 
Agricultural Experiment Station is testing 
rations containing as much as 80 percent 
corn. 

The Colorado Experiment Station ~re- 
ported an interesting experiment with three 
groups of western lambs self fed a fat- 
tening ration of grain and alfalfa. 

Sulfur was fed at the rate of one-half 
ounce per head in lot 2, and vaccination 
was provided at the beginning of the feed- 
ing period in group 3. Lambs in group | 
received no treatment. 

The vaccinated lambs produced cheaper 
gains, higher daily gains, had lower death 
loss, a larger number of lambs marketed, 
and higher carcass yield and grade than 
did either the untreated lambs or the sul- 
fur-treated lambs. Death loss in the sulfur 
group was much lower than in the un- 
treated group but higher than in the vac- 
cinated lot. The cost of sulfur was 9.9 
cents per lamb marketed, and the vac- 
cination cost was 15.74 cents per head. 

Dr. Baldwin of the Corn States Serum 
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Company, with whom I was associated 
some years ago, informs me that there 
has been a fairly large field usage of Clostri- 
dium Type D Bacterin during the 1948- 
49 feeding season. The bacterin has per- 
formed quite well. The immunity seems 
to persist for six months and such a pro- 
tection seems adequate for feeder lambs. 
The bacterin is being increased in its 
potency and the product used last fall 
has five times the potency of the bacterin 
used in 1946, and even a greater concen- 
tration is predicted for the future. 

Improper administration of the bacterin 
has resulted in lameness and varying de- 
grees of local reaction at the site of 
injection, extending from edema to encap- 
sulated abscesses in some instances. Such 
lesions are found in the muscle and may 
necessitate considerable trimming of the 
carcass, but such occurrences are wholly 
unnecessary if the bacterin is properly 
administered. Vaccination lesions may occur 
when the bacterin in injected deep into 
the muscle tissues. For that matter, any 
bacterin is an irritant to the tissues and 
may cause various degrees of reactions. 

When lesions do occur in the cases of 
Clostridium Type D Bacterin, they are 
usually absorbed in two weeks or less, 
providing the product is properly admini- 
stered. In order to insure an adequate 
safety margin, the manufacturers of the 
bacterin have recommended that vacci- 
nated lambs should not be marketed for 
slaughter sooner than one month following 
the vaccination. Perhaps there is no point 
in vaccinating unless the lambs are to be 
fed at least a month, because ten to four- 
teen days are required for the establish- 
ment of immunity. 

Some of the feeders whose lambs have 
been affected by enteroxemia have taken 
the “over-eating” interpretation literally, 
and upon seeing a lamb foundered have 
felt that the vaccine has failed. In most 
such instances the lambs were starved for 
grain and then allowed unlimited quan- 
tities of grain or were fed in a corn field 
with no hay or satisfactory roughage 
available. 

At the Kansas Experiment Station, they 
too were concerned about controlling death 
losses in feed lots caused by over-eating. 
They were the pioneers in working with 
bicarbonate of soda, and their results show 
that their practices are quite effective in 
reducing death losses. Feeders should be 
able to control the over-eating disease by 
a proper adjustment of the ration to in- 
clude a sufficient amount of roughage be- 
cause this appears to be the most econ- 
omical way to feed. 

Many feeders are impatient and try to 
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force the feeding with a high proportion 
of concentrates in a very short time to 
force rapid gains. If that is their objective, 
they certainly should resort to the use of 
bicarbonate of soda, or sulfur, or the bac- 
terin in order to reduce their death losses. 

At Kansas they are also studying the 
problem of physical balance in the ration 
of sheep. The work at that station cover- 
ing a period of eight to nine years has 
shown definitely that the proper degree 
of bulkiness in relation to the concentrates 
is directly related to the efficiency of food 
utilization, and is a factor in the chemical 
balance of the ration. 

Another pressing problem being studied 
at the Kansas Experiment Station is the 
manner of pasturing wheat, and they were 
able to show that the feeding of dry rough- 
age on wheat pasture has been highly 
satisfactory. 

(More Next Month) 





Ogden Gateway Case 

HE Transportation Committee did not 

cover, and the convention itself took no 
action in connection with the opening of 
gateways and particularly the pending case 
in. which the Denver and Rio Grande 
Western Railroad seeks the opening of the 
Ogden gateway. 


However, resolution 62 directs the execu- 
tive officers to take any action they deem 
necessary in intervening or participating 
in cases affecting the wool growers directly 
or indirectly. At the final convention meet- 
ing of the executive group the Transporta- 
tion Committee asked them to “make a 
study of the feasibility and benefits to the 
livestock industry in the opening of all 
gateways.” 


A motion was made that the National 
Wool Growers Association go on record as 
“favoring the opening of all gateways where 
they tend to restrict the free flow of traffic 
in our products or where they impose 
freight disadvantages to the shippers.” It 
was defeated, however, by a_ substitute 
motion asking that action be postponed 
until August. The same motion asked that 
a committee be appointed to study the 
matter and report its findings at the August 
meeting of the Executive Committee. 


As you probably know the hearings in 
the D.R.G.W.-U.P, et al, case (Docket 
30297) were commenced by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in Salt Lake City 
on December 12th and, after five days, 
continued until February 15th. When re- 
sumed the hearings may be divided be- 
tween Salt Lake City and Boise, Idaho, 
Examiner Mullen of the I.C.C. indicated. 
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MEMBERSHIP DUES DEDUCTIONS 
Thanks to Cooperators 


ECRETARY Jones, in his annual report to the 85th Convention of the N.W.G.A., 
thanked the wool handlers who have cooperated in the membership agreement 
program and urged their continued support. 

However, since full cooperation from all the wool buying firms is not being 
received, the convention passed a resolution (No. 4) asking that representatives 
from the National Association and the States* operating under this program confer 
with Boston and Western wool handlers in an effort to have a clause inserted 
in all contracts providing for the deduction of Association dues at the mill level 
rate fixed by the States, with the understanding that any wool seller (the producer) 
objecting to the deduction shall be reimbursed immediately by his State Asso- 
ciation upon written request. Such a conference is being arranged for an early 


Cooperators in the dues-deduction program during 1949 were named at the 
convention by Secretary Jones. In presenting the list he said it should be remem- 
bered that it covered only those who sent their collections to the National and 
that some wool buyers, particularly the State wool marketing organizations, made 
their remittances direct to the State associations: Adams and Leland; Burke and 
Catlin; Colonial Wool Company; Dewey, Gould and Company; Edgehill-Lukens; 
Hallowell, Jones and Donald; Inland Wool Company; R. H. Lindsay; Harold T. 
Lindsay; Melcher Wool Company; Pacific Wool Growers; Sheraton and Schultz; 
S. Silberman and Sons; Utah Wool Marketing Association; Western Wool Storage 
Company; and Chas. J. Webb Sons Company. 


*Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Oregon, South Dakota, Wyoming. 
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California’s 89° 


HE close harmony and keen interest that 

has marked wool growers’ conventions 
this year was in strong evidence in Cali- 
fornia’s 89th annual meeting in San Fran- 
cisco, November 17-18. 

Sheepmen turned out in large numbers 
to listen to excellent addresses, to shape 
up a strong program for association action 
through 1950, and to elect new officers. 
They chose Joseph Russ, Jr., of Ferndale, 
California to succeed Harry Petersen of 
Dixon, who has served so capably the past 
two years as president. Bryant Pearson of 
Williams was named vice president in 
place of Darrell Zwang, and the very effi- 
cient and well-liked W. P. Wing will con- 
tinue to serve as secretary-treasurer. 

Five prominent speakers addressed the 
convention. President Petersen reviewed 
1949 activities of the association, and its 
present position; outlined some of the prob- 
lems before it. National President Howard 
Vaughn talked about wool affairs from the 
national angle; Harry Reed, Director, Live- 
stock Branch, Production and Marketing 
Administration, U.S.D.A., spoke on the 
livestock situation, and the title of the 
address of Paul C. Smith, Vice President 
of Swift and Company, was “Our Business 
Today and Tomorrow.” Dr. C. U. Duck- 
worth, Associate Administrator, California 
Department of Agriculture, talked on foot- 
and-mouth disease control, and Dr. J. C. 
Geiger, Health Officer of San Francisco 
and Rex McBride, former president of the 
Humboldt County Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, respectively, gave the address of wel- 
come and the response to it. 

The California State Board of Forestry 
met with the wool growers in a joint 
session on the morning of the second day 
of the convention. Wendell T. Robie, 
chairman of the Forestry Board, presided 
over the round table discussion on range 
improvement. California sheepmen are re- 
ported as particularly gratified over this 
meeting, as out of it came an agreement 
on a program they have been seeking for 
a long time, namely, the clearing of brush 
covered land by controlled burning and 
followed by reseeding. They believe this 
policy, if carried out with due caution and 
proper understanding, will provide many 
additional acres of forage to be utilized in 
the production of meat and wool. 

The convention closed with California’s 


‘usual high-quality dinner-dance and floor 
show. 
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Joseph Russ, Jr., of Ferndale, new California president, left, 
with retiring President Harry Petersen. 


Resolutions 


The California Association set their plat- 
form and program as follows: 


Expressed the belief that the best interest 
of sheepmen would be more adequately pro- 
tected by the restoration of a tariff sufficient- 
ly high to encourage the expansion of wool 
production in this country. 

Urged the Secretary of Agriculture to sup- 
port wool at 90 percent of the modernized 
parity. 

Requested that the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture consider modifying the present 
program to allow the grower the opportunity 
of accepting or rejecting the use of the Gov- 
ernment program after he has received the 
Government appraisal prices. 


Urged that representatives of the National 
Wool Growers Association, the National Wool 
Trade Association and the Western Wool 
Handlers Association be consulted before 
changes in appraisal prices or selling 
methods of various types of wool are made. 

Commended the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration for reducino wool stockpile and 
urged that it be eliminated as soon as 
possible. 

Commended The Wool Bureau, Inc., for its 
promotion efforts and research activities and 
urged all elements of the wool industry to 
continue active support of this program; 
recommended that where deductions are not 
made by wool handlers, growers make their 
contributions direct to the American Wool 
Council. 


Commended those responsible for shearing 
schools conducted in California. 
Commended the Western Wool Handlers 


Association for sponsoring series of wool 
sales throughout the West. 

Requested that the California Association 
promote a meeting or series of meetings to 
discuss problems of marketing lambs with 
representatives of producers, packers, whole- 


salers and retailers: that the California Asso- 
ciation give more publicity to the collection 
of 75 cents per car or its equivalent in case 
of truck loads, for the Naitonal Livestock and 
Meat Board. 

Commended the National Livestock and 
Meat Board and the American Meat Institute 
for their work in meat promotion. 

Recommended changes in legislation on 
dogs and full enforcement of all dog laws. 

Commended all forces engaged in pre- 
datory animal control. 

Recommended that Congress be asked to 
appropriate not less than $1,500,000 for pre- 
datory animal control. 

Urged continued research on methods for 
predatory animal control. 

Urged Congress to enact legislation per- 
mitting control of predatory animals on Na- 
tional Parks and Monuments. 

Urged greater cooperation in the predatory 
animal control program from counties and 
also cooperation from cattlemen. 

Directed that the association seek addi- 
tional funds from the State of California for 
experimental work by the Fish and Wildlife 
Service in hunting predators by airplane. 

Opposed acquisition of productive land 
for duck preserves. 

Asked return, through sales, of Camp Becle 
land to original owners. 


Urged Congress to support legislation 
authorizing canals on east and west sides 
of Sacramento Valley. 

Commended State and Federal agencies 
for range improvement studies. 


Urged Fish and Game Commission be 
given power to lease State lands under 
their jurisdiction. 

Opposed Federal ownership or control of 
privately owned forest lands. 

Urged the sale of additional public domain 
areas in California to facilitate their develop- 
ment and that of adjoining land. 

Commended Governor Warren for signing 
bill relating to range improvement through 
use of fire for brush clearance. 
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Opposed westbound meat rate change. 

Asked reduction in rates on edible live- 
stock. 

Requested repeal of war time excise taxes. 

Urged amendment of Interstate Commerce 
Commission Act to make carriers liable for 
court costs, including a reasonable attorney's 
fee, in suits to recover the full actual loss 
of livestock killed or injured in transit. 

Asked railroads to promptly name all 
points in their tariff at which public stock- 
yards are located. 

Requested amendment of Railway Labor 
Act to give public a voice in wage con- 
troversies. 


Opposed S. 2113 which would give freight 
forwarders the status of common carriers. 

Opposed S. 238 and H.R. 378 which are 
advertised as promoting safety, but which 
would really make work for additional rail- 
road employees and take many prerogatives 
away from railway management. 

Asked for more research on control of 
sheep diseases at the University of California 
and the coordination of that work with the 
Division of Animal Industry, State Depart- 
ment of California. 

Urged studies at the University of Cali- 
fornia and the State Department of Agricul- 
ture on methods of control of the European 


type of foot-and-mouth disease, ("O” type 
virus). 

Opposed establishment of foot-and-mouth 
experiment station in the United States. 

Asked for research in pulpy kidney disease 
which has been found in Califonia; also 
Q fever. 

Asked for special study of sheep losses in 
the Central Valley. 

Approved the reorganization plans out- 
lined in the Hoover Commission Report. 

Made F. R. Marshall, former secretary of 
the National Wool Growers Association, a 
life member of the California Wool: Growers 
Association. 








Washington’s Fifty-Sixth 





Left, H. Stanley Coffin of Yakima, new Washington Association president, with A. E. Lawson, veteran secretary. Center, Alan Rogers of Ellensburg tells 
Washington sheepmen of the advantages of irrigated pastures in livestock production. Dr. M. E. Ensminger of the Washington State College is at the 
left, and Secretary Lawson at the back. Mr. Rogers is chairman of the Public Relations Committee of the American National Livestock Association. 
Right, M. D. Fell of the Pendleton Woolen Mills, Portland; Archie Prior of Yakima, and Joe Hodgen of Adrian chatting together at Washington meet. 


HE 56th annual convention of the Wash- 

ington Wool Growers Association was 
held under a blanket of fog that covered 
the entire Northwest, on November 21 and 
22 at Spokane. This fog condition didn’t 
hamper the attendance at the meeting, 
however; it was one of the largest in 
many years. 


The Northwest is probably one of the 
most optimistic areas in the country, with 
great expansion indicated in that section 
and with particular emphasis on livestock 
agriculture through irrigated pastures. This 
situation has developed as a result of cur- 
tailed use of Federal lands, principally 
forest lands, and experiments being con- 
ducted on irrigated pastures. As a result 
of completed reclamation projects or pro- 
posed ones, in excess of one million acres 
of land in the State of Washington will be 
under irrigation. This means great in- 
creases in the carrying capacity of these 
lands. 

Like all Western States, the sheep popu- 
lation and the number engaged in the en- 
terprise is extremely low; the outlook for 
the industry as expressed by most of the 
speakers, however, was very optimistic. 
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President A. R. Bohoskey was unable 
to attend the convention due to the illness 
of Mrs. Bohoskey, who is in a California 
hospital. Vice President H. Stanley Coffin 
did an exceptionally fine job of conducting 
the meetings and told the growers “to 
tighten their belts” and move the industry 
forward. 

Speakers who created much interest and 
provoked thought at the convention in- 
cluded: Alan Rogers, chairman, Public Re- 
lations Committee, American National Live- 
stock Association, on the “Place of Perma- 
nent Pastures in Cost of Producing Live- 
stock”; M. E. Ensminger, State College of 
Washington, on the subject, “Experimental 
Work on Livestock Grazing on Permanent 
Seeded Pastures”; Jerry Sotola, Armour and 
Company, on “Lamb” and the latest dis- 
coveries in nutrition; Dr. Julius E. Nordby 
on “Sheep and Range Experiments” and 
the place of the various breeds of sheep 
in selected areas, pointing out the con- 
tinued importance of the Rambouillet as 
the foundation stock; Dr. Arthur W. Peter- 
son on “Effect of Devalued Currencies and 
New Tariffs on Livestock Values,” in which 
he brought out that, in his opinion, raw 
wool would not feel so severely the effects 


of lowered tariffs and reduced tariffs as 
would manufactures of wool. 

Harold B. Russell, president, Western 
Wool Handlers Association spoke on 
“Wool”; Joseph Muir, State College of 
Washington, asked for more sheep tours by 
producers; John Finley, unable to attend 
the convention, had his assistant discuss 
“Predatory Animal Work”; and Fred H. 
Kennedy, assistant regional forester, on 
“Effect of Recent Congressional Action on 
Forestry Service.” The reporter was unable 
to remain to hear this address because of 
fog and flying conditions, but in committee 
meetings, a considerable discussion was 
had on this subject with the Forest Service 
attitude about the same as in other regions. 

Secretary Jones of the National discussed 
wool legislation, forest problems and the 
results of the wool freight rate decision. 

Officers of the Association for the coming 
year are as follows: H. Stanley Coffin, 
Yakima, president; Milton Mercer, Prosser, 
first vice president; Russell Brown, Van- 
tage, second vice president; and A. E. 
Lawson, Yakima, secretary-treasurer. 

Washington sheepmen, in their conven- 
tion: 
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Endorsed the work of the Hoover Commis- 
sion and urged the Washington Congres- 
sional delegation to give full support to its 
recommendations, including a sound basic 
program -for administration of grazing on all 
Federal lands. 

Opposed the infringement of State's rights 
by the proposed Columbia Valley Authority. 

Instructed the Secretary of the Washington 
Wool Growers Association to prepare a con- 
stitution and by-laws for the association, for 
approval at the next annual convention. 

Requested the Secretary of Agriculture to 
assign the Bureau of Entomology the job 
of designating personnel in the Inland Em- 
pire to propagate, acclimate and distribute 
goat weed beetles for the control of Klamath 
Weed which is threatening to take over large 
areas of range land and seriously reducing 
the carrying capacity of this range. 

Requested the Secretary of the Washing- 
ton Wool Growers to review the procedure of 
grazing renewals practiced by the Reclama- 
tion Service with the proper reclamation of- 
ficials for the purpose of securing the same 
permanency in use by lessees of reclama- 
tion-controlled grazing lands as is now given 


the lessees of all other Government-owned 
grazing lands. 

Recommended support of continuance of 
the present wool program of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 with such modifications as Wash- 
ington’s delegates to the National Wool 
Growers’ convention deemed advisable. 

Commended the work of the Ladies’ Auxil- 
iary of the Washington Wool Growers’ Asso- 
ciation in promotion of the Make It Yourself— 
With Wool contest and other activities. 


Commended the Lamb Industry Committee 
for its work and urged its continuance. 

Commended the National Livestock and 
Meat Board for its work in lamb promotion 
and gave full support to its program; com- 
mended the American Meat Institute for its 
meat educational program and urged whole- 
hearted support of both the producers and 
the packing industry of its work. 

Commended the National Wool Growers 
Association for its lamb promotional efforts 
and recommended that approval be given 
by the Washington Association to the collec- 
tion of $5.00 per car or 2 cents per head at 
all markets—country as well as terminal— 
these funds to be used in support of the Na- 
tional’s program. 





Requested that better service be provided 
at feed stations and that transcontinental 
railroads make a survey of the possibility 
of providing weekly pickup servicé during 
months of July, August and September. 

Recommended that the President of the 
Washington Wool Growers Association ap- 
point a standing Predatory Animal Committee 
to work with District Agent of the U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service and with other agencies 
engaged in predator control. 


Urged that the standing Predatory Animal 
Committee, or its representative, immediately 
contact the Director of the Washington State 
Department. of Agriculture for assurance that 
adequate funds will be made available from 
the appropriation made by the past legisla- 
tive session for predator control work and that 
the State director of agriculture will include 
in his budget for the ensuing biennium suffi- 
cient funds for the continuation of an ade- 
quate predator control program in coopera- 
tion with the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 


Recommended that the Congress of the 
United States appropriate to the U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service $1,500,000 for coopera- 
tive predator and rodent control for each 
of the ensuing fiscal years.—J.MJ. 





Thirty-fourth At Texas 


HE Texans say, “You should see what 

we have in Texas,” and we certainly 
did again this year when the thermometer 
hit a record high of 97° compared to a 
record low last year of around zero, both 
in the famous convention city of San 
Antonio. 

A large crowd was in atten- 
dance at the 34th annual con- 
vention of the Texas Sheep and 
Goat Raisers Association, held at 
the Plaza Hotel, November 28- 
30, 1949. 

Texas hospitality was evi- 
denced in every quarter and 
delegates to the convention were 
not only entertained but received 
much information of value to 
them as producers. Optimism 
for the future of the industry 
was expressed not only by many 
of the speakers but also by the 
growers themselves, and most 
everyone seemed to think that 
the State of Texas would show a 
gain in their sheep numbers this 
coming year. 

As evidence of the value of 
their organization in the minds 
of the members, voluntary contri- 
butions of $1 per bag paid by 
growers have placed the Texas 
Sheep and Goat Raisers Associa- 
tion in an _ enviable financial 
position. 

Outstanding speakers at the 
convention included two promi- 
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nent members of the National Congress, 
W. R. Poage and Ed Gossett; President 
Howard Vaughn of the National Wool 
Growers Association; and Elmer Ward, 


president of Goodall-Sanford Company, 
one of the large manufacturing companies, 
particularly from the standpoint of utiliza- 





tion of mohair. In addition to these were 
Colonel Homer Garrison, director of Texas 
State Department of Public Safety and 
Mr. D. E. Savage, superintendent of the 
Southern Great Plains Field Station of 
Oklahoma. 

President Sayers Farmer not only pre- 
sided at the meetings of the con- 
vention but was a master hand at 
handling the opening ceremonies 
of the Make It Yourself—With 
Wool and Mohair contest, which 
again was an outstanding event 
made possible by the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary of Texas and The Wool 
Bureau. 

Highlights of the entertain- 
ment provided were the annual 
show sponsored by the San An- 
tonio Livestock | Commission 
Firms, the barbecue luncheon 
held in the new Coliseum, and 
the Make It Yourself—With Wool 
and Mohair contest in which 54 
Texas girls from nine districts of 
the State Competed for the 
prizes. Elaine Ruthven of Long- 
view, Tevas, was senior national 
winner in the wool division and 
Ramona Manning of Fort Worth, 





Texas officers: Standing, left to right, 
Frank Roddie of Brady, first vice presi- 
dent; J. C. Mayfield of Juno, president, 
and Ernest Williams, San Angelo, secre- 
tary-treasurer. Seated, immediate past 
president, J. Sayers Farmer of Junc- 
tion and Miss Claudene Weaver, San 
Angelo, assistant secretary. 
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the junior national winner in the mohair 
division and also a grand prize State 
winner. 


Mrs. Dolph Briscoe, Jr. of Uvalde was 
elected to succeed Mrs. Felix Real, Jr. of 
Kerrville, who handled the Make It Your- 
self contest, as president of the Texas 
Women’s Auxiliary. Jake Mayfield of Juno 
was elevated to the presidency of the 
Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Association, 


and Frank Roddie became the first vice 
president. John Williams was elected 
second vice president. 


Summary of the resolutions adopted at 
the 34th annual convention are as follows: 


Favored continuation of wool and mohair 
purchase plan by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation at 90 percent of parity and re- 
quested the C.C.C. to handle these commodi- 
ties on a modified purchase agreement plan, 
similar to that now used in the handling of 
grain, said agreement to be cancellable by 
the grower at any time prior to the end of 
the wool and mohair year. 


Endorsed and wholeheartedly supported 
the activities of the wool and mohair scour- 
ing plant of the Texas A. & M. college system. 


Requested and strongly urged the active 
help of the Secretary of Agriculture and 
members of Congress in providing funds for 
existing agencies to establish a sound, well- 
supported research program in Texas and 
the Southwest for improving range forage 
conditions. 


Requested Congress to thoroughly investi- 
gate the trade treaties which have been ac- 
complished under the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreement Act and that such corrective 
measures be instituted as necessary to make 
them reciprocal; further petitioned Congress 
to re-enact the so-called peril point clause. 

Commended the National Livestock and 
Meat Board for their lamb promotion work. 

Expressed thanks to Wm. J. Murray, Jr., 
chairman; Olin Culberson, commissioner, 
and Ernest O. Thompson, commissioner, of 
the Railroad Commission of Texas for co- 
operation and assistance of the commission 
in the wool rate investigation. 

Opposed change of the present 28-36 
hour law. 

Petitioned Congress to remove the 3 per- 
cent Federal tax on transportation of prop- 
erty. 
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At the Colorado Association banquet and style show. 


Texans in convention at San Antonio. 





































































Requested the aid of the Department of 
Public Safety in checking all incoming truck 
shipments of sheep for proper health cer- 
tificates. 

Requested Livestock Sanitary Commission 
of Texas to devise some workable plan for 
periodic disinfection of all vehicles hauling 
livestock. 

Directed officers of the Texas Association to 
investigate possibility of utilizing provision 
under the Packers and Stockyards Ad- 
ministration whereby a fee may be collected 
on all sheep and goats shipped to public 
markets to be expended for brand inspection. 

Recommended creation of permanent pre- 
datory animal committee by National Wool 
Growers Association with an employee 
whose sole duty would be carrying on work 
with all interested parties for the proper 
control of the predator. 

Requested increase of at least 50 percent 
in Federal appropriation to the Fish and 
Wildlife Service of the U. S.- Department 
of the Interior for predatory animal control. 

Directed that the President of the Texas 
Angora Goat Breeders Association be auto- 
matically a member of the Board of Directors 
of the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Asso- 
ciation. 

Commended the Women’s Auxiliary to the 
Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Association 
for their promotion efforts. 


Extended appreciation to Russell Martin for 
his efforts in promotion of wool and mohair 
and his work at the State Fair in Dallas. 


Favored retention of clear channel broad- 
casting stations: requested the State Depart- 
ment be instructed by the proper authority 
to maintain a firm position to protect the 
rights, radio-wise, of the United States 
against further inroads by other North Amer- 
ican countries. 

Thanked Senators Tom Connally and Lyn- 
don Johnson and Congressmen O. C. Fisher, 
Ed Gossett and W. R. Poage and all other 
members of Congress who have worked for 
the support of the industry.—J.M]J. 





Above, Adolf Stieler, left, and J. T. Davis, donors 
of all-expense trips to National Convention for 
winners in mohair and wool sewing contests in 
Texas. The winners: Ramona Manning, wearing 
her mohair suit, left, and Elaine Ruthven. 


& 


Colorado Sewing Contest Winners: Left, Doris Will- 
son of Greeley, Senior Division, and Bettie Louise 
Vigil, student of Ute Vocational School at Ignacio, 
Junior Division. 
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Colorado’s Business Meeting 


Brett Gray, Jr. of Denver, son of the late 
Brett Gray who operated extensive sheep 
holdings in eastern Colorado, was ap- 
pointed by the board to take the place of 
Lloyd N. Case, who has served the asso- 
ciation since 1946. Mr. Gray will maintain 
offices at the Union Stockyards. Mr. Case 
will continue publication of the official 
newspaper of the association, The Sheep 


NGUS McIntosh, Las Animas, was elected president of the 

Colorado Wool Growers Association at the annual business 
meeting of the organization December 5. Dan McIntyre, Hotch- 
kiss, was elevated to first vice president and Louis Visintainer, 
Craig, was elected to fill the vacancy of second vice president. 
The three men make up the executive board. 




















New Colorado Officers: 
Left to right, Brett Gray, 
Jr., of Denver, secretary; 
Louis Visintainer of 
Craig, second vice presi- 
dent, and President An- 
gus Mcintosh of Las 
Animas. Dan Mclntyre 
of Hotchkiss is first vice 
president. 






Candid shots at the Colorado meeting: (1) Neal MacFadzean of Del Norte, Lloyd Case of Denver and Chester Price of Montrose. (2) G. N. Winder of 


Craig assisting pretty sewing contestant, Doris Willson of Greeley, down from the parade runway. (3) E. P. Hazard, Saguache, trying to give an award 
to a “wooden” model. (4) J. S. Hofmann of Montrose, L. Elton Gent of Craig, and Carl Seely of Meeker. 


Raiser, and editorial offices will continue to 
be 325 Kittredge Building in Denver. 


Due to the National Convention’s fol- 
lowing immediately, the State Wool Grow- 
ers did not hold a formal convention but 
confined their activities to business matters 
and a meeting of the membership concur- 
rently with a board of directors’ meeting. 


(The directors of the association are the 
presidents of the twenty local associations 
that go to make up the State organization.) 


Resolutions adopted: 


Approved the action of the executive 
board in intervening on behalf of the Denver 
and Rio Grande Railroad in the D&RG-UP 
Ogden gateway case; 

Asked all railroads to review their service 
records and to attempt to render better ship- 
ping service to the sheep interests; 

Approved the “Montana plan” to have 
wool buyers deduct 4 mills from all wool 
sellers’ accounts with the provision anyone 
objecting could have the deduction re- 
funded; 

Approved the “Arbitration” or “Impartial 
Tribunal” plan advocated by many stock- 
men's organizations as a solution to the 
Forest Service-livestock industry fight; 

Approved the non-recourse loan type of 
support by the Secretary of Agriculture; 

Commended the Hoover Commission and 
asked for tax relief: 

Requested the National Association head- 
quarters be moved from Salt Lake City to 
Denver; 
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Took recognizance of loss in the passing 
of Harry Green, Walden; Ted Parsons, Mont- 
rose; Reynold Seaverson, Rawlins, Wyo.; Brent 
Jones, Meeker; Lester Hawkins, Monte Vista; 
Sam Harris, Olathe; Will Lingham, Montrose; 
Robert Rogerson, Walden; Brett Gray, Sr., 
Rush and John Graves, Monte Vista. 











Nevada Association Meets 


E Nevada Wool Growers Association 

held its annual meeting in Reno on 
December 19, 1949 with President E. R. 
Marvel officiating as chairman. 

Re-elected were all officers: E. R. Mar- 
vel, Battle Mountain, president; B. H. 
Robison, McGill, vice president; John E. 
Humphrey, Reno, secretary and Vernon 
Metcalf, Reno, consultant. 


The problem of securing enough funds 
to carry on the predator control work was 
presented by M. N. Allison, Nevada direc- 
tor of the Fish and Wildlife Service. The 
necessity for increased financial support 
from sheepmen was shown. On the basis 
of his report, the Nevada Association mem- 
bers passed a resolution commending the 
Fish and Wildlife Service for the effective- 
ness of its predator work in Nevada and 
asking the association to cooperate with the 
Nevada officials of the Fish and Wildlife 


Service and “in every manner possible to 
support and carry out another campaign of 
voluntary contributions by sheep operators 
in Nevada prior to July 1, 1950 to help 
handle the coyote control program for the 
period July 1, 1950 through June 30, 
1951.” The sheep operators are to be 
urged to contribute on the basis of at least 
10 cents per head and as much more as 
they can afford. 

The association also approved without 
dissent, a motion asking the State Sheep 
Commission to make the full 10-cent levy 
on all sheep assessed for taxes in Nevada as 
provided by the law enacted in the last 
legislative session. It is under this fund 
that the Nevada Association operates. 

On the basis of reports of the National 
Wool Growers Convention in Denver made 
by President Marvel and Mr. Metcalf, the 
meeting approved actions taken there op- 
posing Section 12 of H. R. 5839 and ap- 
proving the merger of the Forest Service 
and the Division of Grazing as proposed 
by the Hoover Commission “provided that 
prior or incidental thereto a new over-all 
system of grazing control applying uni- 
formly to both areas and equitable to all 
interests concerned was worked out and 
made effective.” 
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Wool Freight Rates 

Railroads Ask for Reargument of Case 

ORE time and money must be spent 
on the wool freight rate case. 


The railroads are appealing the decision - 


in Docket 28863 given by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on October 20, 
1949 (November National Wool Grower, 
page 7.) 

They have until January 19, 1950 to 
file their petition for reargument and re- 
consideration and the lower rates which 
were to have been effective February 10th 
have been suspended to April 10th. 

All principals interested in the wool 
growers side of this case are meeting in 
Denver January 6th and 7th for the pur- 
pose of determining further necessary 
action on behalf of shippers. 





Heavy Lamb Problem 
Lamb Industry Committee Acts 
LERTED by a difficult market situation 


resulting from an above-normal supply 
of heavy lambs, the Lamb Industry Com- 
mittee met in Denver on December 9th to 
see what could be done. 

Their first approach to the problem was 
to send out letters to officials of 35 re- 
tail meat dealers’ and grocers’ associations 
asking for assistance in giving the heavy 
lambs a push. 

The situation was explained to these 
various groups. The letter said that while 
there isn’t a surplus of lamb generally, 
because of certain factors there is at the 
moment a greater-than-normal supply of 
heavy weight lambs. Factors that have 
given rise to this problem were set forth 
as follows: 

“Feed conditions in some areas, im- 
proved by last winter’s moisture, have 
been responsible for heavier weight feeder 
lambs. In other areas, however, such as 
the Northwest, drouth has forced lambs 
to Corn Belt feedlots earlier than normal. 
In the Southwest, through improved mois- 
ture conditions, feeder lambs have been 
heavier than normal. Corn bore damage 
in the Corn Belt has forced feeders to 
adopt a faster feeding program. The most 
favorable feed conditions in history on 
Kansas wheat pastures have occasioned a 
temporary glut on the market of heavier- 
than-normal-weight lambs. 

“Therefore, the producer and feeder are 
in a difficult situation and will be for the 
next 60 or 70 days and need the assistance 
of all segments of the industry in the mar- 
keting of these lambs to the greatest ad- 
vantage possible.” 

The letter further said: “It is felt that 
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the price spread between the heavy weight 
and light weight carcasses at this time is 
extremely severe. For instance, on the New 


York wholesale dressed market for De- 
cember 13th, Good to Choice 60 to 65- 
pound lamb carcasses were discounted 
seven to ten cents a pound under Good 
to Choice 45-pound carcasses. The price 
spread seems sufficient to offer you an op- 
portunity to pass these benefits on to the 
customers of your stores. 

“The various retail associations have 
been very helpful in the past when mar- 
keting problems have arisen. Therefore, 
we are asking your immediate assistance 
in giving these heavier lambs a merchan- 
dising push during the next 60 or 70 days, 
so that they will not be a drug on the 
market.” 

The Quartermaster General of the Army, 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, and 
individual members of Congress were also 
informed of the situation. 

The Quartermaster General’s office im- 
mediately instructed the headquarters of 
the Quartermaster Market Center System 
in Chicago to “include in their regular 
weekly commodity bulletin, which is dis- 
tributed to all military installations, in- 
formation that lamb in heavier sizes will 
be available at prices substantially less than 


those being asked for lighter weight 
lambs.” 
“This information,” said Lieutenant 


Colonel Clifford C. Wagner, Quartermaster 
Corp, Supply Division, “should result in a 
number of installations requisitioning the 
item, but since Federal specifications restrict 
lamb purchases to carcasses weighing 60 
pounds or less, I doubt if it will materially 
assist in using up any great quantity of the 
heavier sized carcasses.” 

And the desire to help in every way 
possible has been expressed in various re- 
plies received from meat retailers’ and gro- 
cers’ associations to date. In each instance 
branch shops and local groups over the 
country were being informed by the head 
office of the problem and urged to give 
their best efforts to move the heavier 
weight lamb carcasses. 

Safeway Stores are putting on a special 
lamb campaign in some of the western 
cities, including Denver and Salt Lake City 
early in January. 

Then to stir up greater effort to move 
these heavy lambs a special group was 
named by the Lamb Industry Committee 
at its Denver meeting to contact personally 
important retail outlets in the East. Chair- 
man G. N. Winder of the Lamb Industry 
Committee with Paul Blood of Morrill, 
Nebraska, and J. C. Petersen of Spencer, 
Iowa will make this trip. The itinerary of 






the group at present includes conferences 
between January 4th and 12th in Cincin- 
nati, Buffalo, Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore and Washington. Upon 
their return to Chicago on January 13th 
this special committee will talk over the 
results of their tour with packers and 
others interested in this problem. A sum- 
mary of the information gathered by the 
committee will also be given wide publici- 
ty, so that lamb feeders and producers may 
know of the various angles involved in 
the heavy lamb problem. 





Jackson Hole Gift 


Rockefellers Deed Area to Government 


ECRETARY of the Interior Chapman 
received the deed to 33,562 acres of 

land in the Grand Teton National Park 
and the Jackson Hole Monument in Wyo- 
ming on December 16th. It was a gift 
from the Rockefellers. Laurance S. Rocke- 
feller, son of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
made the presentation. These lands have 
been maintained by the Rockefellers for 
more than a quarter of a century at a 
reported cost of about two million dollars. 

The recent transaction will recall the 
bitter controversy that arose when the Jack- 
son Hole area was made a National Monu- 
ment by executive order of President 
Roosevelt in 1943. None of the many 
pieces of legislation introduced to defeat 
that order has been passed by Con- 
gress. One of the main objections to the 
creation of the Jackson Hole Monument 
was that since it was understood the 
Rockefellers were planning to give their 
holdings to the Government, the State of 
Wyoming would lose the large tax revenue 
from these lands. Another objection was 
that it took over a large acreage of land 
used for grazing and private recreation 
business. 

Secretary Chapman is reported as giving 
assurance after receipt of the gift, that 
the Interior Department would introduce 
legislation to take care of the tax loss to 
Teton County, Wyoming, and that the 
present leases for grazing and dude ranch- 
ing would be protected until their expira- 
tion. Nothing has been said, so far as we 
know, about what will happen to lease 
holders when their leases expire. Senator 
O’Mahoney is suggesting that part of the 
beautiful area recently acquired be used 
as the site for a summer home for the 
President. 








Don’t forget the March of Dimes— 
January 16th to 31st. Your contributions 
will help defeat Infantile Paralysis. 
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Salute To 1950 


we young fellow, here you are right 
on time! Some folks predicted you 
would be late this year but us old timers 
expected you at midnight, December 31st. 
However, had you failed to appear at all, 
one could hardly have blamed you on ac- 
count of the world being in the worst mess 
in the 6000 years we know something 
about. That is why I am writing to let 
you know just what you are up against. 
It may prove helpful. 

The fellow that arrived just a year before 
you wasn’t big enough for the job. This 
world isn’t as it used to be and you may 
not recognize it. New countries have 
sprung up everywhere, some of them no 
bigger than a township in Texas, but all 
dedicated to Democracy, whatever that is. 
All of these new countries have already 
had one civil war and most of them are 
starting on the second one. 

Of course, you best not say too much 
about this, for all of these countries have 
been set up and financed by the United 
States. We fought two world wars to make 
the world safe for democracy and we just 
had to set up a lot of new democracies 
or get right out of the war business. We 
kept fussing with old England until she 
turned loose some 400 million Indians and 
told them to set up their own show. That 
great empire broke up into about five dif- 
ferent parts. They didn’t fight over de- 
mocracy but each one of them put on a 
terrible war over religion. The killed have 
not been counted but number probably as 
great as the total loss in World War II. 
Of course they got this religion idea from 
the elections in New York State. They 
finally settled it by each country picking 
its own savior. After we got these coun- 
tries set up we found out they had no 
money, nor buildings in which to orate. 
We fixed that up by loaning them millions 
and millions of dollars and lending them 
Rita Hayworth. Of course, we may not 
lose anything on that deal, for if reports 
are correct we may get back two for one, 
if she returns. 

If you get over to what used to be 
Jerusalem, you will find that city now lo- 
cated in a country called Israel. We set 
up that country before the last election and 
established a capital for them at Tel Aviv 
and also loaned them a huge sum of money 
to set up shop. The other day our Am- 
bassador to that country was going along 
the road in his Model T and here comes 
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King Solomon with the whole capital of 
Israel on a wheel barrow moving it back 
to Jerusalem. Our Ambassador ordered him 
back but the King thumbed his nose at 
him and went on. This makes it bad, for 
our mortgage was recorded at Tel Aviv, 
and not in Jerusalem. We may lose this 
money as there are lots of Arabs in Jerusa- 
lem and before you were born, after Presi- 
dent Roosevelt met Stalin at Yalta where 
they agreed there never was to be another 
war and guaranteed this over several 
bottles of Vodka, he went wandering around 
and ran into King Ibn Saud of Arabia. 
And the King took Roosevelt to his tent 
and had his men slaughter an old ewe 
and they cooked it right in his tent and 
before the meal was over Roosevelt pro- 
mised him he would not set up Israel with- 
out consulting him. Unfortunately Roose- 
velt put this in a letter to the King and he 
published it. Of course, we have referred 
this whole matter of moving the capital to 
the United Nations. That’s just a new name 
for the League of Nations we set up right 
after World War I, but never joined. On 
receipt of our telegram the United Na- 
tions ordered King Solomon to take his 
capital back to Tel Aviv but the King just 
wiggled his fingers—the United Nations 
not even having a policeman. 

Oh, yes, I must not forget to tell you 
about Russia. If you ever are in that coun- 








SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 


Conventions and Meetings 

January 24-25: Utah Wool Growers Association, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

December 5-8: National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, Casper, Wyoming. 

Shows 

January 17-19: National Western Stock Show, 

Denver, Colorado. 


February 17-26: San Antonio Livestock Exposition, 
San Antonio, Texas. 


April 1-6: Grand National Junior Livestock Ex- 
position, San Francisco, California. 


May 7: Far Western Sheep Dog Trials, Sacra- 
mento, California. 


May 8-9: All American Corriedale Show, Sacra- 
mento, California. 


October 27-November 5: Grand National Live- 
stock Exposition, San Francisco, California. 


Ram Sales 


May 8-9: California Ram Sale, Sacramento, Calli- 
fornia. 


August 21-22: National Ram Sale, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 








try after dark be careful where you step, 
they have Atom Bombs lying around every. 
where. They even use them for lighting 
cigarettes and their orator Gabwinsky says 
they can pick up a mountain with one of 
them and set it on the head of a pin. Ac- 
cording to him, Russia has always had 
these Atomic Bombs. We knew they could 
not make an automobile or a good wheel- 
barrow and just supposed they could not 
make these Atomic Bombs, but just the 
other day President Truman heard an ex- 
plosion and he forthwith announced it was 
in Russia. This was the most expensive 
explosion we have ever heard in this coun- 
try, as it scared Congress into appropriat- 
ing many billions of dollars that otherwise 
would never have been appropriated. There 
is a report around now but not confirmed, 
that what the President heard was Eisen- 
hower dropping his hat in the ring. 

Now you may not have heard of it 
but in World War II we gave Russia 11 
billion dollars. Without this the Germans 
would have driven Russia into the Pacific 
Ocean. They didn’t put up much of a 
fight. Of course they have little to fight | 
with or for, except Vodka. However, we 
never got even an I.0.U. for our 11 billion 
and Russia is sore about it. We have just 
finished War No. III with Russia. We 
are told this was a “cold war.” The State 
Department says we have won this war, 
but it is to be noted that Russia has won 
900 million tan colored people—we have 
paid the bill. 

Now, young fellow, you best get out 
of Russia and go direct to France. If you 
fool around these little countries over there 
you will probably get locked up as a spy. 
If you get short of money in Paris see 
our Mr. Hoffman—he has around $6,200,- 
000,000 of our money with which to “make 
friends and influence nations.” He will 
let you have what you need if you just 
tell him you will turn communist unless 
he pays you. You can work this on him 
several times. Looks as though France 
needs a Napoleon instead of a Hoffman. 
You will enjoy the night life in Paris but 
there is not much doing in the day time. 

Best get across the Channel into Eng- 
land. There you'll get the surprise of your 
young life. That country that has had 
fairly good government since 1300, has 
passed through Democracy into Socialism 
and already is on the road to Communism. 
She would have been there long ago only 
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for the United States. Every time a com- 
munist makes a speech over there we 
send them three or four billion dollars and 
this saves Socialism. Lots of us can’t 
figure out the difference between Socialism 
and Communism, except we don’t pay com- 
munists any money. Do you know we 
have sent Britain about 8 billion dollars 
since the close of the war and we charged 
off a little debt she owed us of 31 billion? 
Churchill says we have ruined Britain, 
but that has happened to her so often 
she is used to it. They have socialized 
medicine in Britain—that means the Gov- 
ernment pays all doctor bills, hospital fees 
and undertaker bills. Of course, this is 
paid with our money. While you are 
there, you best get two or three sets of 
false teeth free. If you don’t need them 
you can sell them over here. Best look 
yourself over and see if you need any 
operations before you leave. If your ton- 
sils, liver or appendix bother you, have 
them out over there. It costs like hell to 
have them out in this country. Of course, 
be a little careful about operations and 
have them start early in the morning. 
You know these government doctors are 
all union men and are allowed to work 
only eight hours. When their time is up 
if they are not through they finish up 
next day. By the way, the King got one 
of his daughters married off and they have 
already started a new royal family but 
the way England’s going they won't need 
any more kings. The Government owns 
their coal mines, light plants, telephones, 
etc. We loaned them the money to make 
the down payment on them. You see we 
figure on taking over everything in this 
country and the administration wanted to 
see how it worked. We made Great 
Britain a kind of guinea pig but a rather 
expensive one. 

Best head for the United States but 
before you leave go up and talk to Church- 
ill—we’ve no one like him over here. And 
don’t forget about your money. We de- 
valued the British pound sterling and it 
is now worth only $2.40 over here in- 
stead of the $4.02 that your predecessor 
got for it just one year ago. We may de- 
value it again before you get away but 
if so I will phone you. Best buy what- 
ever you need in London before you leave 
and bring over with you, as we have no 
tariff any more. You can bring in with 
you $400 worth of goods free of duty. 
Aside from that unless you dress kind of 
foreign and speak with some kind of an 
accent you will be charged with being 
an isolationist, and that’s worse than a 
communist over here. Best take a boat 
that lands at Boston or Philadelphia or 
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some other old-fashioned American city. 
If you land at New York you will need 
an interpreter unless you understand sign 
language. 

Now there are some things you ought 
to know if you expect to be around for 
12 months. First, we don’t sing Ameri- 
ca any more. It’s isolationistic. Don’t order 
ham and eggs or corn on the cob. These 
are strictly American dishes that are not 
looked on with favor by the United Na- 
tions. Hot cakes and molasses do not stand 
too well either. Only isolationists eat those 
things. You ask what is an isolationist? [ 
supposed your predecessor had explained 
that. Well, an isolationist is any one who 
believes that America is the finest nation 
in the world and had the best government 
up until 1934 and who believes that the 





first concern of those who run this govern- 
ment should be the protection and main- 
tenance of our Republican form of govern- 
ment as set up by the Fathers. 

Of course you will be around Wash- 
ington a lot as we are now the financial 
center of the world; so I best post you 
a little before you get in bad. Our wars 
now are numbered I, II, and III. Three 
is the cold one we have just won, accord- 
ing to the Department of State. Since 
the close of World War II we have loaned 
or given away to the world just $33,- 
500,000,000. These figures are from Sena- 
tor Byrd of Virginia and he is generally 
right. Our donations for this year will 
raise that by at least five billion and if 
Mr. Truman hears another bomb explosion 

(Continued on page 42) 





LAMB DISH OF THE MONTH: SHOULDER ROLL 


Lamb Shoulder Roll 
Buttered Peas and Onions 


Baked Potatoes 

Salt Sticks Butter or Margarine 
Carrot and Raisin Salad 

Cherry Pie 

Coffee Milk 

LAMB SHOULDER ROLL 


Salt 
Pepper 


5 to 6-pound rolled lamb 
shoulder 


Brown Gravy 





Season rolled lamb shoulder with salt 
and pepper. Place on a rack in an open 
roasting pan. Insert a meat thermometer 
so that the bulb reaches the center of the 
thickest part. Do not add water. Do not 
cover. Roast in a slow oven (300° F.) 
about 3 to 3% hours or until done. The 
meat thermometer will register 175° F. for 
medium-done or 180° F. for well-done 
lamb. Allow approximately 30 to 35 min- 
utes per pound. 10 to 12 servings. 


Department of Home Economics 
National Live Stock and Meat Board 
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Parasites of Sheep in Australia 


By HADLEIGH MARSH 








Sheepmen attending the National Convention in Denver this year had an opportunity on De- 
cember 9th to hear Dr. Marsh tell about his experiences in Australian sheep country and to look 
at some very interesting pictures. Since the series of articles Dr. Marsh is furnishing the Wool Grower 
includes the material used in his convention talk, it does not appear as a special convention item. 











Treating sheep for worms with phenothiazine on ranch in 
New South Wales, showing an automatic drenching gun in use. 


UCH investigational work has been 
done with sheep parasites in Australia, 
and control measures are being extensively 
carried out. As in the United States, varia- 
tion in climate creates varying problems as 
far as parasites are concerned. There are 
larger numbers of sheep run in the higher 
rainfall areas of Australia, where the condi- 
tions of moisture and temperature are 
favorable to the development of intestinal 
worms, and there are also many sheep run 
under low rainfall conditions where intes- 
tinal parasites are of little importance. In 
those dry areas; only the external parasites, 
such as flies and lice are of importance. 
Blow-flies 


It is interesting to know that blow-flies 
(wool maggots) have been very trouble- 
some pests in Australia, and that blow-fly 
“strike” has been considered one of the 
most serious disease conditions with which 
the Australian sheepmen have had to con- 
tend. They do not have the screw-worm 
fly in Australia, but in all parts of the coun- 
try wool maggots are serious. One reason 
for the seriousness of fly-strike is that 80 
percent of the sheep are Merinos, with 
dense fleeces and frequently showing 
breech-folds, where moisture may occur 
and create conditions favorable to flies. An 
interesting preventive procedure has been 
developed, which is being quite widely 
and successfully used. This is known as 
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the Mules Operation, by which a crescent- 
shaped piece of skin is removed with shears 
on each side of the breech region. When 
this wound heals the skin is stretched and 
the bare area is increased. This operation 
was suggested as a means of removing the 
breech folds, but is now recommended 
even for plain-bodied sheep. Several opera- 
tors who routinely use this operation told 
me that it has practically eliminated their 
blow-fly troubles. As another aid in the 
prevention of wool maggots, tagging of the 
sheep (called “crutching”) is generally 
practiced once or twice a year. 


Sheep Ticks and Lice 

Lice occur on Australian sheep, especial- 
ly in the dry plains region. Sheep ticks 
occur in the higher rainfall areas, but gen- 
erally are not found in the dry regions. 
In the United States, the sheep tick occurs 
on the dry prairies as well as in the higher 
rainfall country. In Australia, it is com- 
pulsory to keep sheep free from lice and 
ticks. If lice or ticks are found on sheep 
being inspected for movement along stock 
routes, or for sales and shows, the sheep 
are quarantined until dipped or sprayed. 
Sheep ticks are thus taken more seriously 
than in the United States, and the reason 
is that the Australians are very wool- 
conscious, and the ticks soil the wool. 

Every sheep ranch I visited was 
equipped with either a dipping vat or a 


Spraying equipment used on many Australian 
This photograph, however, was made in New Zealand. 





ranches. 


spray outfit, or both. Some operators prefer 
the dipping vat and some prefer sprays. 
The most commonly used spray outfit con- 
sists of a circular pen built of corrugated 
iron erected on a concrete base. Pipes are 
laid on the base in concentric circles with 
a number of nozzles directed upward. A 
central upright pipe supports a horizontal 
revolving cross of pipes with nozzles di- 
rected downward. The spray material is 
pumped through the pipes at a relatively 
low pressure, drained off into a sump, and 
pumped back through the system. 

The dipping or spraying preparations 
most used at present are preparations of 
benzene hexachloride. The sheep are 
dipped or sprayed soon: after shearing, 
which in many instances is before lambing. 


Scab 


Australia is free from common sheep 
scab, but there are two or three uncommon 
kinds of mites which are present to a small 
extent, and produce forms of itch. 

Grub in the Head 

The nose-fly which produces grub in the 
head occurs in Australia, but is not con- 
sidered to be of any great importance. 
Liver Fluke 

Liver fluke occurs in sheep in the higher 
rainfall areas in Australia, as in similar 
areas in the United States, and two species 
of snail are known to be the intermediate 
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hosts of the flukes. As in the case of lice 
and ticks, I found that routine treatment 
for flukes is taken for granted by many 
sheepmen in fluky areas. In the early 
autumn the sheep are treated with carbon 
tetrachloride or tetrachlorethylene. 


Intestinal Parasites 

Australian sheep carry in general the 
same species of intestinal worms found in 
American sheep. As in this country, the 
intestinal worms are of considerable im- 
portance in the higher rainfall areas, but 
are considered to be of little importance in 
the dry plains areas. Large numbers of 
sheep are raised in relatively high rainfall 
areas, where the range supports 1 to 1% 
sheep per acre, and in these areas the con- 
trol of intestinal worms becomes a serious 
problem. As in this country, the worms con- 
sidered to be of the most economic im- 
portance are the stomach worms, the nodu- 
lar worm, and the very small thread-worms 
(Trichostrongylus). 

The research laboratories in Australia 
have done a large amount of work with 
sheep parasites, and are making definite 
recommendations as to control methods. 
Many operators are now routinely treating 
sheep two or more times a year. Because 
most of the sheep-raising higher rainfall 
country in Australia has a mild climate, 
with only a short period in the year when 
the temperature is too low for hatching 
worm eggs, the control of worms requires 
several treatments during the season, as 
in the southeastern United States. The 
authorities recommend 5 treatments a year. 
Phenothiazine is recognized as the best 
drug available, but is rather expensive, and 
it is recommended that copper sulphate 
and nicotine or copper sulphate and sodium 
arsenite be substituted for phenothiazine 
for spring and summer treatments for the 
stomach worm. Then three treatments in 
late autumn and in late winter with pheno- 
thiazine are recommended for the nodular 
worm and thread worm. 

Phenothiazine is available in Australia 
either as a wettable powder or in excellent 
prepared suspensions. For large scale 
drenching there have been developed 
automatic drenching guns which automa- 
tically refill after each dose from a con- 
tainer strapped to the body of the operator. 
Great care is used to prevent staining of 
the wool with phenothiazine. Some of the 
nozzles of the guns have valves at the tips 
to prevent any dripping from the tip. 
Phenothiazine pills are not used. 

The use of phenothiazine in salt licks is 
not favored in Australia, as the authorities 
feel that the individual consumption of salt 
is too variable. Another factor in this 
situation is the fact that many sheepmen in 
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Australia no longer salt their sheep. During 
the war they were unable to get salt, and 
found that the sheep did just as well with- 
out salt. 

I think that an important observation on 
Australian sheep parasites which could be 
applied to the sheep industry in the United 


States, is the fact that the Australian sheep- 
men in general are routinely putting into 
action the known methods of controlling 
external and internal parasites in sheep, 
and that methods have been developed for 
practical large scale use of the treatment 
methods. 


National Advisory Board Council 


Discusses Land Problems 

HE fact that Congress has failed to ap- 

propriate monies for administration of 
grazing by the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment according to the Nicholson Plan, as 
agreed to by the Department of the In- 
terior and the stockmen, brought forth a 
unanimous protest from the National Ad- 
visory Board Council in its meeting in 
Denver, December 4th and 5th. The com- 
mittee of five, appointed by the Council 
as advisors to Director Clawson, was in- 
structed, to bring this matter to the at- 
tention of the Congressional Appropriation 
Committee and the Bureau of the Budget 
and again stress the fact that the stockmen, 
through fee collections, contribute 70 per- 
cent of the cost of administration and that 
according to B.A.E. studies the additional 
30 percent is chargeable to public interest 
and should be paid by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 


Mining Laws 


The basic mining laws came in for 
liberal discussion due to the fact that their 
intent is being abused throughout the 
range States. It was brought out that, in 
many sections, large areas of lands con- 
taining watering holes, rich grazing lands, 
timbered areas, and various strategic points 
are being taken up and closed to use, 
under the guise of mineral claims, and that 
moratoriums are granted from year to 
year. A resolution was passed by the 
Council suggesting a meeting of the mining, 
livestock, recreation and timber interests 
with the idea of proposing changes in the 
existing mineral laws for the protection of 
all interests involved. 


Soil and Moisture 


Due to some ill-advised propaganda put 
out by various bureaus an exaggerated pic- 
ture of erosion is being placed before the 
public and the stockmen are getting the 
brunt of the blame. That stockmen are 
among the most conservation-minded citi- 
zens was noted by the records in Region 
II and V, as presented to the Council. 

In Region II contributions to the range 
improvement program amounted to ap- 
proximately $125,000. Improvements con- 


structed by stockmen under Section 4 of 
the Taylor Grazing Act amounted to about 
$38,000. Thus a total of $183,000 was 
invested in range improvements by the 
licensees and permittees, which is greater 
than the Government funds invested during 
the fiscal year in that area for range better. 
ment. 

In Region Five $70,431 in contributions 
was added to $107,112 in Government 
funds in our range improvement program, 
and, in addition, permits for private con- 
struction under Section 4 amounted to 
$157,326. Thus, in Region V, the industry 
last fiscal year spent $227,756 compared to 
$107,112 spent by the Bureau in range 
improvements. 


Reseeding 


The Council went on record as favorable 
to reseeding on ranges where conditions 
warrant it, but cautioned against this prac- 
tice in areas of low rainfall. It was pointed 
out that thousands of dollars from public 
and private funds had been wasted by 
impractical reseeding. The airplane-pellet 
method came in for severe criticism and 
a resolution was passed asking that it be 
discontinued inasmuch as the experiment 
has proved a failure. 


Election of Officers 


Our very able National Advisory Board 
Chairman, Gordon Griswold of Elko, Ne- 
vada tendered his resignation as he has 
sold his livestock holdings. Dee Brownfield 
of Deming, New Mexico, former first vice 
chairman, was elevated to the post of 
chairman; Dan Hughes of Montrose, Colo- 
rado was named first vice chairman; Gerald 
Stanfield of Weiser, Idaho was named 
second vice chairman and John Hay of 
Rock Springs, Wyoming was elected 
secretary-treasurer. 

It re-occurs time and again in one’s mind 
during the discussions in the meetings of 
the National Advisory Board Council how 
valuable this democratic setup of advisory 
boards is and how much dissension could 
be eliminated if similar methods were fol- 
lowed in other bureaus.—B. H. Stringham, 
Member National Advisory Board Council. 
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American Wool Council in Annual Meeting 


Council of Directors Hears Outstanding Promotion Report 


HAT no stone is being left unturned by 
The Wool Bureau, Inc., to make the 
buying public conscious of the merits of 
_wool was evident by F. E. Ackerman’s 

report to the Council of Directors of the 
American Wool Council on December 6th 
in Denver. 

The Wool Bureau, Inc., is the agency 
under which wool promotion work of the 
American Wool Council and the Interna- 
tional Wool Secretariat is combined in this 
country. W. F. FitzGerald is president of 
The Wool Bureau. F. E. Ackerman is 
chairman of the Executive Committee. 
Douglas T. Boyd of Australia is chairman, , 
and F. E. Ackerman, H. J. Devereaux 
and J. B. Wilson of this country, Reginald 
G. Lund of New Zealand and L. F. Hartley 
of South Africa are members of the Board 
of Directors. 

Here are just a few of the larger opera- 
tions of The Wool Bureau since it set up 
business in April, 1949. 


I. Men’s Wear Merchandising 


1. Organization of a Wool Textile Manu- 
facturers Committee which makes reports 
to the Bureau on how the use of wool can 
be advanced best from their angle. 

2. Men’s Clothing Manufacturers Com- 
mittee which contributes substantially to 
the men’s wear promotion work through 
direct advertising, appearances before trade 
groups, etc. 

8. Tropical worsted campaign which 
made the most of a release of last March 
31st by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics to the effect that men prefer wool 
and wool mixtures for summer suits. Many 
thousands of releases were sent out on 
this to reach all segments of the industry 
and consuming public. 

4. Mat Service through which retailers 
can obtain advertisements in the form of 
mats which they personalize by adding 
their own names. 

5. Merchandising Themes: Recognizing 
the influence women have on the way men 
dress, the. Bureau has just about ready for 
distribution a pamphlet entitled “It’s the 
Woman’s Touch.” It gives wool fabric 
and men’s wear style information for 
women and features such themes as “Dress 
for Success.” 

6. Sales Training Program: A basic train- 
ing manual on wool for use in training per- 
sonnel at retail shops will soon be off the 
press. 
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President H. J. Devereaux of the 
American Wool Council, Inc. 


ll. Women’ Wear Merchandising 


1. A Women’s Wear Advisory Committee 
similar to that in the men’s wear division 
has been set up. 

2. Use of Television: The Bureau co- 
sponsors with McCall Pattern Company a 
home sewing television program. Ten films 
are in use over the country as “spot an- 





Vice President J. B. Wilson of the A.W.C. 


nouncements,” that is, they are used be- 
tween scheduled programs. 


3. Make It Yourself—With Wool contest. 


4, Hand Knitting and Pattern Service: 
In this project four yarn companies are 
furnishing the necessary patterns and des- 
criptive leaflets and sharing in the mail 
handling costs with the Bureau. These 
patterns had national distribution during 
the fall months and were released by the 
Associated Press to 500 newspapers. 


The Wool Bureau, of course, sends out 
a tremendous amount of literature. To one 
editorial service alone, that featuring boy’s 
and women’s wear, 425 newspapers have 
subscribed. 

“Wool ‘Round The Year,” especially 
written for Girl Scouts is now being dis- 
tributed. One million copies have been 
printed. 


The Bureau’s educational literature in- 
cludes: A Capsule Course on Wool; Mo- 
hair; Wool In The World; Wool ‘Round 
The Year; If It’s Wool It’s Wonderful; 
Your Woolens—Their Wear and Care; A 
Wool Primer; Wool Facts For Educators; 
The Wool Products Labeling Act; Know 
Your Wool Facts; The Wool Bureau. 

The Bureau also maintains a complete 
library on wool information whose use is 
growing rapidly. 

And in the background of all the pro- 
motion work done by the Bureau, is re- 
search on wool. The big project is that 
conducted at the Textile Institute at Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, in which the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture is cooperating. In 
addition to this, research work is also 
being carried on by individual manufac- 
turers and at some of the State colleges. 
An important experiment is also under way 
at the U.S.D.A.’s laboratory at Albany, 
California. The director of research in The 
Wool Bureau handles the dissemination of 
the results of all research projects of this 
country and abroad. This in itself is of 
exceptional value to manufacturers, as it 
makes possible the use of new information 
received in turning the wool fiber into new 
uses or improved old uses. 

For the coming year The Wool Bureau 
plans to continue the projects that are 
proving themselves successful. In addition, 
considerable field work will be done. This 
entails out-of-office appearances of Bureau 
personnel before consumer, educational 
and civic groups and before retailers and 
manufacturers, etc. 
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Coordination of the Canadian operations 
of The Wool Bureau with those in the 
United States is also a 1950 project. Prob- 
ably the biggest new venture will be that 
of advertising through trade journals as 
funds will allow. 

One of the chief functions of the Amer- 
ican Wool Council is to raise the funds for 
its share of The Wool Bureau work, and 
the Council of Directors spent some time 
in discussing how collections from growers 
for this work could. be increased. The 

owers’ financial support of this project is 
secured from deductions by wool handlers 
of 10 cents per bag (5 cents in Texas and 
New Mexico where small bags are used). 
However, not all handlers are making the 
collections. It was suggested at the meet- 
ing that further efforts be made to get full 
collections through wool handlers. (When 
a grower finds that the wool promotion de- 
duction has not been made from his ac- 
count, it will, of course, be most helpful 
if he will send the amount due direct to 
the American Wool Council office, 414 
Pacific National Life Building, Salt Lake 
City, Utah). 

Methods of gaining support from all 
packers who handle lambs also were con- 
sidered. While the big packers have con- 
tributed to this work for some years past 
it was pointed out there are numerous 
smaller packers who should be supporting 
this wool program. Many of them have 
been contacted personally and it is hoped 
that eventually all of them will be con- 
verted to the value of this work. 

The leading wool manufacturers of the 
country are supporting the program and 
some wool pullers. 

The officers of the American Wool Coun- 
cil were all re-elected: H. J. Devereaux 
of South Dakota as president; J. B. Wilson 
of Wyoming as vice president; J. M. Jones 
of Salt Lake City as secretary-treasurer; F. 
E. Ackerman as executive director. E. E. 
Marsh of the Salt Lake office is assistant 
secretary of the American Wool Council. 

The Council of Directors of the Amer- 
ican Wool Council is composed of the 
president of the National Wool Growers 
Association, one representative each from 
the 12 State associations affiliated with the 
National, from the Women’s Auxiliary, 
from the American Angora Goat Breeders 
Association and from lamb feeders; two 
representatives each from packers, pullers, 
western wool warehouses, National Wool 
Trade, manufacturers and cooperative wool 
marketing associations. 








Don’t forget the March of Dimes— 
January 16th to 31st. Your contributions 
will help defeat Infantile Paralysis. 
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1949 Shearing Champs 





Elmer Latt, 49, left, of Rockford, Illinois, and Clint Reese, 18, of Reese, North Carolina, winners of 
top sheep shearing honors at the International Livestock Exposition, December 2. 


husky, six-foot shearer from Rockford, 
Illinois named Elmer Latt took top 
honors in the Professional Sheep Shearing 
Contest at the International Livestock Ex- 
position, Chicago, December 2. The 49- 
year old shearer outscored two Wisconsin 
men, Melvin Walker of Dalton, and Henry 
Henning, Jr. of Burlington, who finished 
second and third. Thirty shearers com- 
peted for prizes offered by Sunbeam Cor- 
poration, sponsors of the contest. 

“This is my fourth attempt at this title,” 
the newly crowned champion smiled. “It 
certainly is a thrill for me to win. Boy, 
but the competition was keen,” Latt said. 

Latt sheared his three sheep to compile 


a total score of 95.3 points out of a possi- 
ble 100. Speed, technique and quality of 
workmanship determined the point total. 
His fastest time was 1 minute and 23 sec- 
onds. Walker and Henning had scores of 
94.25 and 92.33, respectively. 

Latt, married and the father of two girls, 
has been a customer shearer for twenty-five 
years. This year he sheared between 15 
and 16 thousand sheep. His best day’s 
tally was 150 sheep in seven hours. 

Clint Reese, 18-year-old high school 
senior of Reese, North Carolina, won the 
1949 National 4-H Shearing Contest, a 
$200 college scholarship. He outsheared 
26 other 4-H’ers. 
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1950 Wool And Clothing Prices 


Statement by F. E. ACKERMAN Before N.W.G.A. Convention 


ORLD prices for fine wools of which 

the United States is the largest user 
are approximately as high today on a dol- 
lar basis as they were before British and 
other currency devaluations, F. Eugene 
Ackerman, Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of The Wool Bureau, Inc., told 
members of the National Wool Growers 
Association at their anual convention in 
Denver on December 8th. 

Predicting continued firm and even rising 
prices for fine wools, Mr. Ackerman said 
there could be little or no reduction in the 
prices for wool apparel fabrics during 1950 
and no reduction in the prices of clothing 
except through depreciation of quality 
standards. 

Increasing world prices for wool, Mr. 
Ackerman declared, are the result of con- 
tinued expanding world demand and the 
inability of world wool growing centers to 
increase their raw wool output in ratio to 
growing requirements. The United States, 
he added, must import 500 million pounds 
of apparel wool in 1950 to balance the dif- 
ference between its estimated production 
of 250 million pounds and anticipated con- 
sumption of 750 million pounds. 


“Despite the tremendous world defnand 
for apparel wools and its staple value as 
an essential commodity,” the speaker said, 
“this universally necessary raw product has 
increased only an average of 40 percent 
since 1941. In comparison, cotton has ad- 
vanced 113 percent, rayon has advanced 
40 percent, and the over all wholesale 
prices of raw materials show an increase 
of 92 percent. 


Raw Material Minor Cost Factor 


“While the quality and the character of 
the fiber used in apparel fabrics determine 
absolutely the degree of its wear and ser- 
vice, the cost of the raw wool in a well- 
constructed fabric is of relatively minor 
importance in the total retail price of a 
completed garment. The value of the wool 
fiber in an average garment ranges from 
5 to 20 percent of its retail price, the varia- 
tion depending upon the trimmings used 
on the garment, and the quality of tailoring. 

“The chief cost factors in any article of 
clothing are costs of conversion including 
wages, distribution and the accumulation 
of taxes, including workers’ welfare bene- 
fits, which begin with the shearing of the 
sheep and end only with the delivery of 


the finished product to the consumer.” 
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The high fixed costs of clothing produc- 
tion with resultant increased retail prices, 
the speaker said, has energized all factors 
in the industry in seeking economies in 
fabrics and in manufacturing processes. 

“The textile and the clothing trades are 
in a ferment of fiber experimentation and 
promotion today,” Mr. Ackerman. said. 
“No efforts are being spared by synthetic 
fiber manufacturers to pre-empt the great 
wool apparel markets with synthetic sub- 
stitutes for wool. This campaign began 
some 25 years ago. Rayon industries 
through pilot plant operations, engineering 
assistance and continuous promotion have 
endeavored to introduce rayon as a satis- 
factory blending fiber with apparel wool. 
Despite all these efforts, rayon today com- 
prises not more than 4 percent of the total 
quantity of fibers used in the wool textile 
industry. This is approximately 40 percent 
less rayon than was consumed by the in- 
dustry in the period from 1937 to 1943, 


Wool-Rayon Blends Lack Acceptance 


“Wool and rayon blends are today sold 
entirely on a price basis as lower cost sub- 
stitutes for all wool products. In not one 


single instance have these wool and rayon 
fabric blends developed a new texture or 
any construction that adds desirable char- 





F. E. Ackerman, executive director, American Wool 
Council, Inc., and chairman of Executive Committee 
of The Wool Bureau, Inc. 





The Wool Bureau’s style news service for both men and boys goes regularly to 310 newspapers from 
coast to coast, with a combined circulation of nearly five million, not including those reached by the 
Associated Press and Newspapers Enterprise Associates, which run around 120 papers per story. Above 
is shown a montage of how the papers use this service, one of many put out by the Bureau. 
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acteristics to the qualities of wool. Neither 
have they won acceptance by the public 
on a quality basis, or on any fashion appeal. 

“The efforts of rayon manufacturers are 
now being turned from their unsuccessful 
efforts to make serious inroads into the 
wool textile industries toward the produc- 
tion of all rayon fabrics of tropical weights 
for use as substitutes or replacements for 
men and women’s light weight clothing. 

“There is no doubt that the minor cost 
advantage which these fabrics offer in low 
price clothing has enabled them to make 
inroads into the light weight wool clothing 
field. It is unfortunate, particularly for 
the promoters of these rayon substitutes 
for wool, that their promoting and market- 
ing of these fabrics have not been on a 
more factual basis. In this great and ex- 
panding nation with its constantly increas- 
ing markets for men’s and women’s cloth- 
ing, there is room for every fiber and 
every combination of fibers in fabrics with 
useful properties that fulfill human _ re- 
quirements. 


Wider Markets For Light Weight Fabrics 

“More and more people today are wear- 
ing light weight clothing. A certain per- 
centage of this new public is buying rayon 
tropical weight clothing at prices which 
they can afford, just as they have been 
buying wool, cotton and other fiber mix- 
ture fabrics within their expenditure range 
in previous years. They will continue to 
do so, but it is most important to remember 
in the midst of this high pressure promo- 
tion campaign for synthetic substitutes for 
wool that the chief claims being made for 
them are that they imitate superficially the 
textures of wool and that their patterns 
and designs are borrowed as faithfully as 
possible from the traditional wool fabrics. 

“They are not identified as fabrics which 
introduce a new element of appearance 
or of service into clothing. They are pro- 
moted under honorable wool textile names 
and their boast is that they have borrowed 
the patterns and textures of woolens and 
worsteds. So confusing has this become to 
the public that the National Better Busi- 
ness Bureau is urging upon all elements in 
the industry that these fabrics with the 
borrowed names prefix these names with 
the explanatory word ‘rayon’. 


Wool Promotion Being Stimulated 
“Although rayon summer weight clothing 
has only been on the market in any volume 
during the past three years, it has stimu- 
lated clothing manufacturers and retail 
clothing merchants to emphasize more and 
more in their advertising and selling the 
superiority of tropical weight suits of virgin 
wool. This emphasis on fiber identification 
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is given as the impelling reason why this 
clothing is superior in all its essential values. 

“These statements regarding the status 
of rayon clothing are not intended as any 
condemnation, or even as any criticism of 
any substitute fabrics for wool. I believe 
they represent a justified criticism of a 
large weight of the advertising and pro- 
motion which has already driven them 
into fiercely competitive price lines to the 
dissatisfaction of garment manufacturers, 
retail merchants, the public. The present 
attitude of the trade only emphasizes again 
the tremendous opportunities which the 
wool textile industries have in the fields of 
men’s and women’s apparel in all weights 
and qualities of clothing. 

“Until the present time the wool textile 
industry as a whole has remained silent 
under what has amounted to continuing 
attacks upon the integrity and usefulness of 
wool in comparison to synthetic fibers. The 
Wool Bureau has invited the industry, and 
it repeats that invitation, to join with it 
in a cooperative educational program which 
will publicize the affirmative values of wool. 


An Affirmative Wool Program 

“This program, which we are now con- 
ducting independently, will not be in any 
sense a ‘battle of the fibers.’ It will confine 
itself to a continual exposition of the ex- 
clusive, essential properties of wool which 
make it the most healthful, the most 
durable, the most practical, and the most 
economical clothing fiber in existence. It 
is not necessary for wool to fight its way 
into a great and profitable market on the 
basis of cheapness. It is only necessary to 
hold its present markets and to expand 
them through integrity and superiority of 
product. 

“Unless such a long term program is 
undertaken, the wool textile industries face 
the prospect of losing their traditional 
markets because of their own inertia. Wool 
has every asset in its favor, including those 
claimed by the synthetic substitutes. All 
that is necessary is to use available promo- 
tion techniques to exploit them. 


Nylon Blends Important 

“There is another phase of fiber blend- 
ing which is attracting wide attention from 
the wool textile industries. That is the 
blending of nylon with wool. It is too 
early yet to assess competently how exten- 
sive will be this blending, or in which 
categories of fabrics it will be most pre- 
valent. There is this to be said however: 

“Wool textile manufacturers who are 
introducing wool and nylon blends are 
blending nylon only in those weights and 
textures of fabrics where they believe nylon 
will contribute something to the wear and 


use values of wool. They are not blending 
fibers to cheapen the fabric. 

“The best opinion is that nylon in blends 
of from five to a maximum of twenty per- 
cent adds strength to light weight fabrics 
and tends to reduce their tendency to 
shrinkage in laundering. If these blends 
accomplish the purposes that are expected 
of them, they will add, not subtract, from 
the markets for wool. They will make it 
possible to make six ounce tropical weight 
worsted dress materials and suitings that 
have unusual tensile strength and resistance 
to sagging. Fabrics of this character will 
not be produced and sold as cheaper sub- 
stitutes for all wool. They will be designed 
to amplify the properties of wool; to act 
in effect as an amalgam which will con- 
tribute to wool’s superiority. Only time 
and tests in actual wear and service will 
tell the results of this new development. 


Wool Industries Fundamentally 


Important 


“Any discussion of the wool growing 
and wool textile industries must take into 
consideration their enormous importance 
to our national economy and the welfare 
of all the people in peace or in time of war. 

“From sheep to shopper, wool is the 
motivating force in our industry and com- 
merce which ranks it high among the 
basic assets of the nation. 

“Even though the American wool clip 
today is less than 250 million grease pounds 
annually, it represents a cash income of 
approximately 150 million dollars from 
sheep grown on some 402 thousand farms 
and ranches. 

“The capital assets of the wool textile 
industry according to the best figures avail- 
able are approximately 300 million dollars. 
It employs 150 thousand persons with a 
product in yardage having an estimated 
value at mill prices of 1% billion dollars. 
These fabrics go into garments and other 
products for men, women and children 
with an estimated retail value of more than 
6 billion dollars. 

“An average of 300 thousand garment 
workers are needed to produce this cloth- 
ing. Products of wool are the life blood 
of thousands of ready-to-wear clothing 
stores throughout the country which do 
an average annual business in all apparel of 
some 20 billion dollars—approximately 30 
percent of which are of all or of part wool. 

“You will note from these figures that 
the wool and its collateral industries are 
cornerstones in our national economic struc- 
ture. In maintaining them in an efficient 
and prosperous condition we are not only 
serving our own interests but the welfare 
of the nation.” 
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NEW CHIEF WOOL DIVISION, 
P.M.A. 


John A. Goe has been appointed 
chief of the wool division of the Live- 
stock Branch of the Production and 
Marketing Administration, U.S.D.A., 
according to reports received as the 
National Wool Grower goes to press. 
M. O. Cooper has been acting chief 
of this division since the death of 
Frank D. Cronin last January. Mr. 
Goe has been special assistant to the 
chief of operations of the Soil Con- 
servation Service at Washington for 
sometime past. 











1949 Wool Support 
Program 
Extended to April Ist 


HE U. S. Department of Agriculture an- 

nounced December 19th that the 1949 
wool price support program will be con- 
tinued through March 31, 1950. The pro- 
gram, as originally announced, would have 
ended on December 31, 1949. 


The release further states: 


“This action is being taken to provide 
the same program of support for the small 
amount of the 1949 shorn wool clip mar- 
keted in the latter part of the marketing 
season as for the main portion already dis- 
posed of. While the Agricultural Act of 
1949 provides a new basis for the program 
and permits wider latitude in the type of 
operations, the new provisions of the Act 
apply to 1950 production. The extension 
of the 1949 program will apply to pulled 
wool as well as to shorn. Pulled wool is 
a minor part of total wool production and 
since it has no well-defined marketing sea- 
son, the program for both shorn and pulled 
wool will be continued through March on 
the basis of the shorn wool marketing 
season. 


“The extension of the 1949 program an- 
nounced today will not affect the small 
portion of the 1950 clip shorn early in the 
year. Normally little of the new clip is 
delivered to handlers before April 1. Since 
this part of the clip is ordinarily appraised 
after April 1, it will be included in the 
new program which will be announced 
early in 1950 and will become effective 
on April 1. The extension of the 1949 pro- 
gram will give producers an additional 
three months in which to decide whether 
to sell their wool into private channels or 
to the Department.” 
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Du Memuriam 
MICHAEL J. O’TOOLE 


ICHAEL J. O'Toole of Drewsey, Ore- 
gon was killed in an automobile acci- 
dent on November 19, 1949. 

Born in Galloway County, Ireland in 
1895, Mike O’Toole came to this country 
in 1910 and between that year and the 
time of his death, built up a big sheep 
business in Harney County, Oregon and 
won the high esteem of the people in his 
community and of the members of the 
sheep industry throughout the western 
area. Particularly will his loss be felt by 
the Oregon and National Wool Growers 
Associations, for he has been a constant 
and loyal member through all his years 
as a wool grower. 


He leaves a fine family, Mrs. O’Toole, 
the former Anna Sweitris, whom he mar- 
ried in 1928, and eight children. Two of 
his children, 16-year-old twin boys were 
just becoming interested in their father’s 
business at the time of his death. They 
were shown with their parents in the De- 
cember National Wool Grower (page 11). 


The sympathy of the National Wool 
Growers Association is extended to Mike 
O’Toole’s family in their bereavement. 





Utah P.C.A. Meeting 


R the 10th consecutive year, the Utah 

Livestock Production Credit Association 
is paying a 5 percent dividend on its out- 
standing stock, Secretary Arthur Smith re- 
ports, after a very successful year. Author- 
ization for the dividend was given by the 
Board of Directors at a December meeting. 
At that time also plans were made for the 
annual] stockholders’ meeting at 10:00 a.m., 
January 26th at the Hotel Utah, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. A report on activities and fin- 
ancial standing to the stockholders will be 
included in the program, and one director 
will be elected. 


The Utah Livestock P.C.A. serves the 
stockmen and farmers in the entire State of 
Utah, in the Arizona strip, and in two 
western counties in Wyoming. 

D. H. Adams of Layton is president; 
Delbert Chipman of American Fork, vice 
president. On the Board of Directors are: 
W. S. Hatch of Woods Cross, B. H. String- 
ham of Vernal and Frank A. Probst of 
Midway. 


Headquarters of the P.C.A. are at 206 
Dooly Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Breed Associations 
Corriedale Meeting 


Registrations, transfers and new mem- 
bers in the American Corriedale Sheep As- 
sociation during 1949 exceed those in any 
previous year, Secretary Rollo E. Singleton 
reported to association members at a din- 
ner meeting in Chicago, December Ist. A 
large part of the expansion is due, he said, 
to recognition of the Corriedale as a dual- 
purpose farm flock sheep and their shift 
from the West to the Corn Belt. 

Committees were appointed by President 
Wesley Wooden of Davis, California to 
consider the awarding of the Ensor Trophy 
donated by a leading New Zealand breeder; 
to select official judges; to prepare a tenta- 
tive plan for an official record of a produc- 
tion contest to be held by the association. 

Annual meeting of the Corriedale Asso- 
ciation was set for Sacramento, California 
in May, 1950. 


Hampshire Meeting 


The 60th annual meeting of the Ameri- 


can Hampshire Sheep Association was held , 


in Chicago, November 30th, at the Stock- 
yards Inn. A proposed amendment to 
assess annual dues was defeated. 

Mr. Alex Meeks, Burkes Garden, Vir- 
ginia was elected president and V. B. 
Vandiver of Leonard, Missouri, vice presi- 
dent. Mrs. Helen Belote of Detroit, Michi- 
gan was re-elected secretary treasurer. Di- 
rector elections were as follows: District 
1, Ronald Hogg, Salem, Oregon; District 
38, W. M. Ross, Gibbon, Nebraska; District 
6, Harrison Davis, Dorchester, Texas. Di- 
rectors at large include Frank Swope, 
Orient, South Dakota; Earl R. Smith, 
Owensville, Indiana. 

—Helen Belote, Secretary 
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Columbia & Suffolk Sales 


(Ogden, Utah, November, 14-15, 1949) 


N the Columbia sale the top selling single 

yearling ewe was consigned by Porter 
and Davis of Bozeman, Montana and sold 
to Ivan G. Epperson of Jerome, Idaho for 
$200. Ninety-five sheep went through the 
Columbia sale. They sold either singly or 
in pens for a total of $6,037.50 or an 
average of $63.55 per head. 

In the Suffolk sale a Walter P. Hubbard 
yearling ewe made the highest price, $170. 
Angel Caras of Spanish Fork, Utah was 
the purchaser. Mr. Hubbard runs his out- 
fit at Junction City, Oregon. There were 
91 Suffolks sold, either singly or in pens, 
at an average of $77.55 per head; total 
$7,057.50. 
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The Citizen’s Stake in the Hoover Report 





porting them in such action. 





Leslie A. Miller, former governor of Wyoming, was well-fitted to talk to sheepmen at the National 
Convention about the report of the Hoover Commission, for he served as chairman of one of the task 
force committees, natural resources, that laid the groundwork for that report. He emphasized the 
part the people must play in having the report put into effect: urging action by Congress and sup- 











“(\UR Government has grown so big that 
it needs some kind of drastic over- 
hauling,” the Honorable Leslie A. Miller, 
former governor of Wyoming told mem- 
bers of the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation in their annual convention in Den- 
ver, December 8th. “The Hoover Commis- 
sion has brought forward a number of rec- 
ommendations designed to bring about effi- 
ciency in accounting, budgeting, purchas- 
ing, in personnel management, in a number 
of directions, some of which do not require 
legislation. Some of them can be done 
by reforms in the departments themselves 
and some by Executive order. Some of the 
big things do require Congressional action.” 
Congress, he said, looked very kindly on 
the recommendations of the Hoover Com- 
mission and he thought they would carry 
them out, providing they have the support 
of the citizens of the country. So it is 
now the job of the people. Mr. Miller de- 
clared, if they think the Hoover Commis- 
sion did a good job, to make their wishes 
known to Congress. 

The Hoover Commission, the Governor 
said by way of a reminder, was made up 
of 12 men—6 Democrats and 6 Republi- 
cans. They were men of big affairs, very 
busy men who could not be expected to 
do the detail work. Therefore, some 300 
men from all walks of life were called in 
and formed into 23 or 24 so-called “task 
forces.” The task forces made their re- 
ports to the Commission and the Commis- 
sion went over them and agreed on the 
recommendations they would include in 
their final report which was presented to 
the President and the Congress. 


Heavy Payrolls 


“We have,” said Governor Miller, “in 
the judgment of the Hoover Commission 
and its several task forces hundreds of 
thousands of people on the Federal pay- 
roll, more than are actually needed to do 
the work involved and we thought some- 
thing ought to be done about it. Last 
spring in an interview in Washington, Mr. 
Hoover said that there being over 2 mil- 
lion employees on the Federal payroll, 
it was his judgment that we could very 
easily get along with 200,000 or 300,000 
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less and he proposed what he deemed quite 
a consistent and simple method of bringing 
that about. He said the annual turnover 


of the Federal payroll is about 500,000 


Leslie A. Miller 


through deaths, resignations and transfer 
and what have you, so Mr. Hoover sug- 
gested that a reduction of 150,000 or 
200,000 in a year be effected by the very 
simple method of just failing to fill the 
vacancies to that number as they came 
along. That sounds very simple, doesn’t 
it? It sounds like a very easy and painless 
way of doing that. Well, gentlemen, it 
isn’t quite as simple as that and I will 
tell you why.” 

The Governor then went on to explain 
that a great many of the supervisory em- 
ployees of the Government have their 
salaries and grades fixed in large part by 
the number of employees under them, 
that is the number of employees they 
supervise. Therefore, a man in the Gov- 
ernment employ is not going to give up 
any of those people under him without 
a struggle. He wants to get more, he 
doesn’t want to give up any. 

The experience of a Montana man ap- 








pointed as Assistant Attorney General in 
the Department of Justice was given as 
an example of the difficulties of reducing 
payrolls. Sometime after the appointee 
took over his new assignment he discovered 
a unit of 11 or 12 people working at a 
cost of $55,000 annually and another of 
about 60 people costing $350,000 annually 
doing the same type of work. He, there- 
fore, issued an order abolishing the larger 
unit and he said he never had such a 
headache in his life as he got out of that. 
Pressure was immediately applied by the 
people whose jobs were about to be cur- 
tailed. 

“The lengths to which they went,” Mr. 
Miller asserted, “are almost unbelievable. 
They even found out where the Assistant 
Attorney General went to school and he 
received letters, telegrams, and telephone 
calls from all parts of this country from 
former classmates asking him and begging 
him to keep certain of these people on 
the payroll. So it isn’t easy to accomplish 
these things.” 

To the task force of which Mr. Miller 
was chairman was assigned the studying 
of natural resources administered by the 
Government. “That meant,” he said, “land, 
water, forests, and minerals, fish and wild- 
life, national parks, and all related matters 
in the United States and its territorial sub- 
divisions. So you understand we had quite 
a scope of ground to cover and at the 
outset of our deliberation we took seriously 
this admonition of the law that we should 
undertake to find some places of economiz- 
ing, some places where we could cut down 
a little bit.” 

Some of the agencies, he said, do not 
get large appropriations so even if they 
were cut out altogether, it would not 
dent the forty billion-dollar budget. In 
this category he put the Geological Survey, 
the Bureau of Mines, and the National 
Park Service. 

It was in the Army Corps of Engineers 
and the Bureau of Reclamation which do 
all of the water development in this coun- 
try that his committee found considerable 
duplication. The work of the Corps of 
Army Engineers had been expanded in 
1927 to include a survey of all the river 
basins of this country and to make plans 
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for the development of all those basins, 
flood control, navigation, power production, 
irrigation, and all other phases of water 
development. Meantime, he pointed out, 
in the Bureau of Reclamation, which for- 
merly was interested almost entirely in the 
reclamation of arid lands, the production 
of power had now become the big thing 
and irrigation of land, incidental. There- 
fore, he said it was easy to see that the 
two agencies were in competition with 
each other. 

Governor Miller’s committee concluded 
that there was a potential savings of bil- 
lions of dollars if those two agencies could 
be combined and over that combined ser- 
vice placed a Board of Review, with a pro- 
vision that no project of the water develop- 
ment agency could go to Congress for ap- 
proval and appropriation unless it had the 
approval of that Board. His committee be- 
lieved that if their recommendation were 
followed it could save the taxpayers billions 
of dollars over the course of a few years. 


Accounting Difficulties 


The details of accounting in some of the 
departments was studied by some of the 
task force groups, Mr. Miller said. In one 
instance a firm of public accountants of 
New York was hired to make that study 
in one department. 

“One day,” the Governor said, “while I 
was down there I met two of these high- 
class accountants and asked them how they 
were getting along. They said they weren't 
getting any where, they couldn't make 
head nor tail out of it. They were at sea. 
It wasn’t accounting as they knew account- 
ing. The same thing applies all through 
the Federal Government.” 


Propaganda 


“Some of the task forces,” Governor Mil- 
ler reported, “found in studying the dif- 
ferent units to which they were assigned 
that there are millions and millions and 
millions of dollars of the taxpayers’ money 
spent by the agencies of the Government 
in Washington in what they term in their 
budget, “Public Relations’. Public relations 
down there is just a fancy term for propa- 
ganda. One task force found in studying 
the budget setup of one department an 
item in one of its units of six million dol- 
lars for public relations, and in anothef 
unit of the same department a figure of 
$235,000 for public relations. Since both 
of these units were about comparable in 
the general department, they wondered 
why there should be the difference in the 
amount spent by them. They found that 
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the $235,000 was very, very short of being 
realistic. A great deal more than that 
had been spent but covered up in other 
items. They called it something else in 
other parts of the budget.” 

He stated that public relations in Wash- 
ington actually means “propaganda that 
the agencies put out to sell their services 
to the people of this country, to educate 
the people of this country as to the neces- 
sity of their continued existence and 
growth. They turn out press releases by 
the ream, by the bale.” 

And with Congressmen and Senators 
spending more of their time in Washington 
and less at home than formerly, Mr. Miller 
thought it natural that some of them were 
being influenced by the propaganda activi- 


ties of Government agencies. 
Big Budgets 


The budgets of the Washington depart- 
ments are sO very voluminous, so intricate 
that it is difficult for a member of Con- 
gress to have the mental background, the 
equipment to dig into them in their details, 
he pointed out. The budget put in by the 
President is about 1300 pages long. So 
he said, it was easy to understand why 
Senators and Congressmen with so many 
other things to do could not get into the 
details of these budgets. 

In conclusion, Governor Miller said, 
“You know, several months ago one of 
the great daily journals that circulates in 
this country had an editorial which under- 
took to describe what the editor conceived 
to be the present day differences between 
Republicans and Democrats, between con- 
servatism and liberalism, and he did such 
a good job that it attracted the attention 
of a great many readers, and a great 
number of them wrote letters to the editors, 
as people do you know. I was quite at- 
tracted to the closing paragraph of one 
of these letters from a man in Rochester, 
New York. He discussed these differences 
between Republicans and Democrats today, 
and he wound up like this: 

““Someday soon a new force will arise. 
Perhaps it will be called the American 
Party. It will be composed of those in 
both parties and in all sections who be- 
lieve in thrift, industry, the reward of 
merit, economy, and integrity in Govern- 
ment; less law and more education in in- 
dividual social responsibilities and the Bill 
of Rights; assistance to those in distress 
who merit it, but not to the indolent and 
the lazy; and in the good of all instead 
of subservience to pressure groups; and its 
leader will not be one who seeks office 
with promises and blare of trumpets. He 


will sit down quietly in his study and 
discuss the issues with .American people 
with sincerity and courage. He will be 
overwhelmingly elected because the time 
is ripe, and the American people are look. 
ing for him to appear. They will all vote 
that time.’ 

“Sounds a little old-fashioned? Well, if 
believing that the ordinary, financial fune- 
tions of this Government should be con- 
ducted along the lines of just ordinary, 
everyday common sense economics, if be- 
lieving that a healthy reduction in the na- 
tional debt would be a good thing for the 
people of this country; if believing that 
we should save for our children and our 
children’s children some of the faiths and 
freedoms which have been ours over the 
decades past; if believing that we should 
save for those future generations the kind 
of a country which has been ours is being 
old-fashioned, then I will have to plead 
guilty to being old-fashioned. 

“Please, won't some of you come along 
and be old-fashioned with me?” 
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Ogden Livestock Show 


E received the list of awards at the 

Ogden Livestock Show held Noven- 
ber 12th to 16th at Ogden, Utah, too late 
for inclusion in the ‘December National 
Wool Grower, which had to be in the 
printers’ hands before we left for the con- 
vention. 

In the purebred sheep exhibition there 
were classifications for four breeds. Top 
placings were as follows: 

Rambouillets: All four championships 
were won by Glenn Maddux, Bakersfield, 
California. 

Columbias: Champion Ram, Mark B. 
Hanson, Spanish Fork, Utah. Reserve 
Champion Ram, R. E. Brown, Bozeman, 
Montana. Champion Ewe, Porter & Davis, 
Bozeman, Montana. Reserve Champion 
Ewe, Pete Thomas, Malad, Idaho. 

Hampshires: Champion Ram, Matthews 
Brothers, Ovid, Idaho. Reserve Champion 
Ram and Champion Ewe, Walter P. Hub- 
bard, Junction City, Oregon. Reserve 
Champion Ewe, C. N. Carlson & Son, 
Ovid, Idaho. 

Suffolks: Champion Ram, Reserve 
Champion Ram and Champion Ewe, Wal- 
ter P. Hubbard, Junction City, Oregon. 
Reserve Champion Ewe, A. C. B. Gren- 
ville, Morrin, Alberta, Canada. 

The grand champion fat lamb was 4 
crossbred shown by Glenn Maddux, Bakers- 
field, California and sold to the Producers 
Livestock Marketing Association at Ogden 


for $1.75 per pound, weight 100 pounds. | 


The National Wool Grower 
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Citizen-Government Cooperation in Emergencies 


By H. BYRON MOCK, Regional Administrator, Bureau of Land Management, Salt Lake City 








National Convention, which 





While the Federal Government always will extend help in emergencies such as that of last winter, 
it does not want to usurp the responsibilities of State and local governments. 
should be sure they actually need outside help before calling for it, and then seek that help through 
local groups. This was the advice given sheepmen by Mr. Mock in his excellent address before the 


is condensed here. 






Therefore, stockmen 








T is a great pleasure to be able to talk 

with you about cooperation between you 
and your Government when emergencies 
arise. We of the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment believe in citizen-government cooper- 
ation—not only in emergencies but at all 
times. We practice that belief in our ad- 
visory boards, in fire fighting, in range im- 
provement, and range policing. And last 
winter, we had the opportunity to show 
those of you from the public land States 
that in an emergency we practice coopera- 
tion by preference and under all conditions. 

In the western areas that I knew best, 
the area under the Salt Lake Interior Com- 
mittee, the winter of 1949 was a bleak 
and frigid nightmare on an area that 
covered 490,000 square miles, or 315,000,- 
000 acres. We classified that area in three 
ways — catastrophe, critical, or normal. 
Normal merely meant we had the storm 
conditions under control; critical that we 
were holding our own; catastrophe meant 
that Nature seemed to have the upper hand 


over man’s efforts to dig out from the snows | 


and prevent loss of life and property. In 
the far West the true catastrophe area 
covered 110,000 square miles. This is an 
area equal to the New England States and 
the State of New York in addition. In this 
area there were 20,000 sheepherders, 
ranchers, miners, Indians, and others. The 
larger towns are not included since they 
were more or less self-sufficient. There 
were 290,000 cattle, over 1,500,000 sheep, 
and untold thousands of deer, antelope, 
and other big game—all in severe jeopardy. 
In addition, there were the critical areas, 
and normal areas were none too secure. 
The natural winter forage usually available 
in previous years was buried most of the 
time from December 1948 on. 

Gradually Nature deposited more and 
more snow over the area, beginning west 
of Salt Lake City, and spreading like a 
white lava flow over the entire State and 
into the surrounding ones. Then came the 
winds creating blizzards which drifted the 
snow to great depths and repeatedly undid 
the work of the snow plows. 

Low temperatures and high precipitation 
produced a critical condition for people 
and livestock alike. Following a summer 
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of extreme drouth which produced only 
a fraction of the normal forage, ‘ winter 
packed a double wallop for the livestock 
industry. Normal winter snowfall in Salt 
Lake City is 54 inches; by February 17, 
1949, 85 inches had already fallen. There 
was no thawing. 

Despite gallant efforts by individuals and 
by local units of State and county road 
crews, the task was too great, and they 
were bogged down even as they began 
the battle. In all States affected, Federal 
aid was asked and given, and because of 
its field staff and normal areas of activities, 
the principal responsibility naturally fell 
on Interior’s Bureau of Land Management. 
Its range managers and their assistants, ex- 
perts in desert administration through years 
of personal experience, knew every road 
and trail, settlement and mine, ranch and 


H. Byron Mock 


cabin, sheep and cattle camp. BLM equip- 
ment used in range improvement work 
was scattered strategically throughout the 
stricken lands. Consequently, citizens 
turned to them and help was given by 
BLM to save human lives and the livestock 
industry. 












The need was great, the demands irresis- 
tible if damage was to be minimized, but 
no statutory authority for action existed. 
Only the authority of emergency existed, . 
and many might and did criticize its in- 
vocation after the dangers abated. In the 
Indian Bureau rested normal authority to 
care for people and property on the reser- 
vations; similarly on national forests and 
parks, and to a certain extent on reclama- 
tion withdrawals. But there were no funds. 
On the grazing districts and other areas 
not within permanent Federal reservations 
—the winter-living and grazing areas where 
people were most endangered—there was 
neither statutory authority nor funds. It 
was a question of invoking the authority 
from emergency, or of waiting until statu- 
tory authority could be secured. We could 
not wait; we acted. Our authority came 
weeks later. 

Costs were high; men and equipment 
needed for normal duties became exhausted 
and worn out on emergency jobs. Normal 
work suffered. This was true of Federal 
agencies, but to a greater extent of local 
governments. 

State activities were unstinted. Highway 
commissions—State and county—wore out 
their equipment, spent their annual budg- 
ets in a few weeks, incurred deficits, and 
went to legislatures for more funds and 
received them. 

Individuals, local and State governments, 
all participated to the limit of their ability. 
President Truman’s’ emergency fund 
granted the States for their expenditure 
about a million dollars. 

In the western storm area the herculean 
task meant the opening by Interior, as its 
share, of an estimated total of 16,000 miles 
of roads—primary and secondary—and stock 
trails. These are map-miles. Most of these 
roads had to be reopened over and over 
and over again, and many of the roads 
had to be constantly patrolled, a job as 
necessary as the initial opening of the 
roads. Estimates indicate some roads were 
opened as many as seven times. Miles of 
road opened can only be estimated, but it 
is over 60,000. Often to reopen the roads 
closed after an initial success, was far more 

(Continued on page 44) 
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The 1949 International Livestock Exposition was the 50th such event. The above drawing-photograph 
is of the first exposition in 1900. 


T was the 50th anniversary celebration 

for the International Live Stock Exposi- 
tion and Horse Show this year. From all 
parts of the country stockmen came to 
show their wares at the most famous of 
this country’s stock shows. It was held in 
the Amphitheatre of the Chicago Union 
Stockyards from November 26th through 
December. 3rd. 

Seventy-eight prominent members of the 
livestock industry from 23 States, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Canada and Scotland 
made up the panel of judges. In their 
hands lay the awarding of more than 
$100,000 in cash prizes. 

The winners of highest honors in the 
sheep division are as follows: 

Rambouillets: Champion Ram, Kenneth 
S. Knox, Champaign, Illinois. Reserve 
Champion Ram and Champion Ewe, Oren 
A. Wright & Son, Greenwood, Indiana. Re- 
serve Champion Ewe, C. P. Harding, Sigel, 
Illinois. Judge: James M. Davidson, Lara- 
mie, Wyoming. 

Suffolks: Champion Ram, William F. 
Renk & Sons, Sun Prairie, Wisconsin. Re- 
serve Champion Ram, J. B. Vance, Wash- 
ington Court House, Ohio. Champion Ewe 
and Reserve Champion Ewe, J. L. Foucht, 
Upper Sandusky, Ohio. Judge: William 
Duncan, Lake Villa, Illinois. 

Hampshires: Champion Ram, Deep 
Valley Farms, Fiatt, [Illinois. Reserve 
Champion Ram, University of Wyoming, 
Laramie, Wyoming. Champion Ewe, Wil- 
liam F. Renk & Sons, Sun Prairie, Wiscon- 
sin. Reserve Champion Ewe, Iowa State 
College, Ames, Iowa. Judge: Ronald Hogg, 
Salem, Oregon. 
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Corriedales: Champion Ram and Cham- 
pion Ewe, Barrington Hall Farm, Salem, 
Wisconsin. Reserve Champion Ram, J. F. 
& H. H. Walker, Gambier, Ohio. Reserve 
Champion Ewe, University of Wyoming, 
Laramie, Wyoming. Judge: R. F. Hesler, 
Cantril, Iowa. 

Cheviots: Champion Ram, Champion 
Ewe and Reserve Champion Ewe, Alvin 
L. Helms & Sons, Belleville, Illinois. Re- 
serve Champion Ram, Mrs. David Mc- 
Dowell, Mercer, Pennsylvania. Judge: Don 
Pullin, Waterloo, Iowa. 


Cotswolds: Champion Ram, Charles J. 
Shore, Glanworth, Ontario, Canada. Cham- 
pion Ewe, Shaffer Brothers, West Milton, 
Ohio. Judge: Arnold Guardhouse, Weston, 
Ontario, Canada. 


Dorsets: Champion Ram, Reserve Cham- 
pion Ram and Champion Ewe, Eugel H. 
Anderson, Rushville, Indiana. Reserve 
Champion Ewe, Robert M. Jackson, Sene- 
ca, Illinois. Judge: C. L. Clevenger, Free- 
port, Illinois. 


Lincolns: Champion Ram and Reserve 
Champion Ewe, Stanley Graham, Alvin- 
ston, Ontario, Canada. Reserve Champion 
Ram and Champion Ewe, H. M. Lee & 
Sons, Highgate, Ontario, Canada. Judge: 
Arnold Guardhouse, Weston, Ontario, 
Canada. 

Oxfords: Champion Ram and Reserve 
Champion Ewe, William Duncan, Lake 
Villa, Illinois. Reserve Champion Ram, 
William G. Nash, Sharpsville, Indiana. 
Champion Ewe, T. H. Peacock, Crystal 
Beach, Ontario, Canada. Judge: Fred W. 
Gurney, Paris, Ontario, Canada. 


Shropshires: Champion Ram, A. }. 
Moore, Butler, Indiana. Reserve Champion 
Ram, George McKerrow & Sons, Pewaukee, 
Wisconsin. Champion Ewe, F. M. Shultz, 
DeGraff, Ohio. Judges: Fred W. Gurney, 
Paris, Ontario, Canada — Claude Harper, 
Lafayette, Indiana. 


Southdowns: Champion Ram and Re. 
serve Champion Ewe, Don Head Farms, 
Richmond Hill, Ontario, Canada. Reserve 
Champion Ram and Champion Ewe, C. M, 
Kindoll, Wheatley, Kentucky. Judge: Alex 
McKenzie, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 


Fat Sheep Section 


Placings in the sheep carload section 
were made by L. C. Knollin of Chicago, 
H. C. Besuden of Winchester, Kentucky 
showed the champion carload of lambs in 
the event and our own National President, 
Howard Vaughn of Dixon, California flew 
the reserve champion carload into Chicago 
by plane (see separate story). 

Mr. Besuden’s lot placed first in the 
native lamb carload class under 85 
pounds; Mr. Vaughn’s, first in the carload 
of native lambs, 85 pounds and over. The 
champion carload (52 head) weighed a 
total of 4,410 pounds and brought 73 cents 
a pound in the carload sheep sale while 51 
cents was paid for Mr. Vaughn’s 50 head 
of reserve champion lambs, which had a 
total weight of 4600 pounds. 

In the range lamb carloads, R. I. Wilson 
& Sons of Sac City, Iowa stood first for 
lambs weighing under 90 pounds and El 
mer Blank of Coal Valley, Illinois first for 
lambs weighing 90 and under 100 pounds. | 
For the Wilson lot of 52 head with a total 
weight of 4950 pounds, 33 cents was paid; 
Mr. Blank’s lot of 50 lambs, with a total 
weight of 4680 pounds, was taken at 31 
cents. 

D. E. McEwen of London, Ontario, 
Canada who won second place in the car- 
loads of native lambs under 85 pounds re 
ceived 50.5 cents per pound. 


In the carload sheep sales 1,598 lambs 
in 31 lots made an average price of $29.88 


per hundred weight; average weight was 
95.4 pounds. 





The University of Illinois won champion 
ship honors in the division for dressed 
sheep carcasses with a Southdown whose 
dressed weight was 46 pounds or 56. 
percent of its live weight of 82 pounds 
It brought $3.25 a pound in the carcass 
sale. 

The University of Kentucky walked of 
with all the high awards in the wether 
lamb classes. Their grand champion wether 
lamb was a Southdown whose sale weight 
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was 86 pounds. 











Armour and Company 
paid $7 a pound for it in the wether sale, 
and their grand champion pen of 3 wether 
lambs (Hampshires) received $3.10 from 
J. Wisdom. Total sale weight of these 
lambs was 378 pounds. The reserve cham- 
pion wether lamb was a Hampshire and 
the reserve grand champion pen of three 
wether lambs were Southdowns. 

In the open class wether sale 209 head 


HEN he operated a farm in Iowa Na- 
tional Association President Howard 
Vaughn was a regular exhibitor in the 
International Livestock Exposition. More- 
over as a college student he had tested 
his livestock judging skill there. But when 
he moved to California he figured the 
long train ride from California to Chicago 
would give even the best of fat lambs an 
obstacle which they could not overcome 
in competition with animals raised closer 
to the exhibition point. This year with 
an exceptionally uniform and well-fitted 
lot of lambs the urge to show at the Inter- 
national rose again, and the answer to 
that was the modern way—ship them by 
air. 

A freighter plane used by Slick Airways 
in their regular transport business was 
chartered. The 67 lambs were loaded and 
on their way out of California by 6:00 
p-m. Wednesday, November 23. 

“We stopped at Denver to refuel and 
intended that to be the last stop,” Mr. 
Vaughn said. “However before we got to 
Des Moines, word came that it was foggy 
in Chicago, so in order to be safe we 
stopped in Des Moines to refuel. When 
we got to Chicago at 8:30 the morning 
of the 24th it was still foggy clear to the 
ground. We made two attempts to land 
and decided it was not feasible and went 
back to Springfield and landed. We waited 
there until 1:00 o clock and then went 
back to Chicago, landing there at 3:30 
pm. The lambs were trucked from the 
airport to the stockyards. 

“I considered it not feasible to show 
fat lambs at Chicago after a train trip 
It would take at least 
six days and fatigue would be involved and 


with changes in weather there would be 


from California. 


chance of pneumonia. The lambs went 
through the air trip in excellent shape, 
they caught no pneumonia and showed 
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with a total weight of 21,405 pounds and 
an average. weight of 102 pounds sold for 
$7,858.30 or an average of 37 cents per 
pound. 


Wool Awards 


J. F. Walker of Gambier, Ohio made 
the awards in the wool show at the Inter- 
national. In Division 1 (commercial lots) 
he selected as champion a fine wool fleece 


Show Lambs “Planed” To International 








shown by Oren A. Wright & Sons of Green- 
wood, Indiana. A  quarterblood fleece 
shown by Art King of Cheyenne, Wyoming 
was the reserve champion fleece. The 
Wrights also took championship honors 
with a Rambouillet ram’s fleece in the pure- 
bred or second division of the wool show 
and Jerry King of Cheyenne, Wyoming 
showed the reserve champion fleece from 
a Corriedale ewe. 





On arrival at the Chicago airport with his lambs, President Vaughn was met by Garvey Haydon, 
center, head of Armour and Co.’s lamb buying operations, and Walter A. Netsch, vice president 
of Armour and Co. 


no visible signs of fatigue. Even in the 
stops where the weather was heavy, the 
lambs seemed to take it in good shape. 
With a 10,200 weight limit on the plane 
there was enough leeway for us to take a 
few sacks of feed and we did. If prices 


were feasible, the air would be a good way 
to ship show stock over long distances.” 

President Vaughn’s carload of lambs 
won first place for native lambs over 85 
and under 100 pounds and were selected 
as the reserve champion lot of the show. 
The lambs were sired by a Southdown ram 
purchased from Henry C. Besuden of 





Winchester, Kentucky*. The mothers were 
Vaughn Suffolks ewes. From 100 ewes 
152 lambs were raised. Of this total 60 
became too fat, that is over 100 pounds, 
by show time. They were all pastured on 
Ladino clover. 

The lambs selected for the show weighed 
97 pounds at home, 91.5 pounds on arri- 
val in Chicago, and 92 pounds after an 
all-night shrink when they were sold. 
Armour and Company bought the lambs 
for slaughter in New York at 51 cents. 





*Mr. Besuden’s carload of lambs took first place in 
the class for native lambs weighing under 5 pounds 
at this year’s International and were judged the 
champion carload of the show. 
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Wool News 


OOL growers over the country at this 

time, of course, are waiting for an an- 
nouncement by the U.S.D.A. of the type 
of wool program that will be set up for 
the coming year under the Agricultural 
Act of 1949. As reported elsewhere in this 
issue representatives of all parties interested 
in the program will confer with Department 
officials in Washington on January 16th. 
How soon after that the announcement 
will be made is not known. In the mean- 
time, domestic and foreign markets are 
strong. 

A sealed bid sale of Wyoming wools at 
Boston was held the last three days of 
November. All wools offered came from 
southern Wyoming, mostly from the Raw- 
lins area. They amounted to 994,000 
pounds from 21 flocks. 

Average bids received per grease pound 
are given in a Wyoming University re- 
lease as follows: 

Fine staple and good French combing, 
52.83 cents, (clean price $1.22 to $1.57); 
average fine French combing, 50.36 cents 
(clean price $1.22 to $1.49); fine clothing, 
47. 84 cents; one-half blood staple, 52.17 
cents (clean $1.20 to $1.46); one-half 
blood clothing, 48.69 cents (clean $1.23 
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to $1.36). Between 70 and 75 percent of 
the wools offered were sold. The sale was 
held in the show room of the National 
Wool Marketing Corporation. 

Sales of wool in Texas during the last 
two weeks of December were reported as 
follows: 

100,000 pounds of 12-months’ wool at 
61 cents; 75,000 pounds at 58 to 60 cents; 
32,000 pounds, 60 and 61 cents and 75,000 
pounds at 64 to 65 cents; 70,000 pounds 
of fall wool at 47 to 49 cents. The esti- 
mated clean price on Texas wool selling 
at 52 to 65 cents is $1.45 to $1.55. 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture’s 
report of the Boston market for the month 
says: “There was considerable strengthen- 
ing of prices toward the end of the month 
and some qualities of greasy domestic wool 
advanced about 5 cents per pound clean 
basis.” 

The Commercial Bulletin estimates there 
is not more than 10 million pounds of terri- 
tory wool remaining unsold in the West 
and not more than that volume in Texas 
warehouses. 

Sales of Commodity Credit Corporation 
wool during November are given as 16,- 
610,000 pounds and the net wool avail- 
able for sale at the end of the 11th month 
amounted to 63,425,000 pounds. Of this 















FIRST SECURITY CORPORATION 
System of Banks 


The Intermountain West's Largest Financial Organization 


UTAH — IDAHO — 





WYOMING 





total 31,715,000 pounds came from the 
1949 clip. 

Foreign auctions closed strong for the 
holiday period. An Australian news source 
says: “With an over-all rise of approxi- 
mately 6 percent noted during November, 
the 1949-50 wool season promises to be 
the best in Australia’s history.” The aver- 
age price per pound of wool sold during 
the five months ending November 30th 
was given as 52.37 pence a grease pound, 

French buyers participated to consider- 
able extent in South Africa during the 
December auctions and in New Zealand 
the competition was mainly between Ger- 
many, Japan and Russia, although Ameri- 
can interests bought some wools there. The 
auctions are to re-open again on January 
9th in New Zeland and on the 10th in 
Australia and South Africa. 
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Wool Auctions Planned 


“SX7ESTERN Markets for Western Wools” 

was the slogan adopted by the West- 
ern Wool Handlers Association at their an- 
nual meeting, which closed December 8th 
in Denver. R. A. Ward, chairman of the 
Public Relations Committee of the associa- 
tion, was the originator of the slogan. 

The group, composed of U. S. 
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wool 


In the big stock-raising states of Utah, 
Idaho and Wyoming, 
brand of banking service is a friendly 
and familiar sign to the sheep and 
cattle industry. 
placed for convenience. . . 
and personnel are well trained to serve 
the stockman efficiently and intelligent- 
ly. You can bank on First Security for 
all your financial needs. 


First Security’s 


Its 40 offices are well 
its officers 
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For less than 1 cent a day you can 
now feed 


‘4 EWES ALL THE MINERALS 
, THEY NEED 


4 


How to get low-cost 
“Mineral Insurance” for 
bumper 1950 lamb crop 


Thousands of sheep and goat owners are taking no chances 
against 1950 lamb losses caused by mineral deficiencies. 
They’re “mineralizing” now with MoorMan’s famous 
complete Minerals for Range Sheep. 

Made especially—and only—for sheep and goats on the 
range—this amazing combination of 13 balanced mineral 
ingredients has been scientifically developed to: 


1. Provide the calcium, phosphorus and other minerals 
necessary for strong, thrifty bone structures in lambs 
as they develop. 


2. Supply all the minerals—both base and trace—for thrifty 
ewes so they can produce thrifty lambs. 


3. Help insure big fleeces. 


4. Provide the essential mineral ingredients ewes need 
for a heavy milk flow. 


5. Help get maximum feed value out of grass and other 
feeds—even poor roughages. 


MoorMan’s Minerals for Range Sheep contain no “filler” — 
mo unnecessary ingredients. And, it’s so complete...so 
well balanced ...and so highly concentrated that a little 
goes a long way. For less than 1 cent a day you can supply 
7 ewes with aii the minerals they are known to need. 

Ask your MoorMan Man for MoorMan’s Minerals for 
Range Sheep—made especially, and only, for sheep and 
goats on the range—or write Moorman Mfg. Co., Dept. R12 
Quincy, Illinois. 


HMoorHMans 


Since 1885 
MAKERS OF PROTEIN AND MINERAL CONCENTRATES 
FARMERS AND RANCHERS NEED, BUT CANNOT 
RAISE OR PROCESS ON THE FARM OR RANCH 











J. D. TAYLOR 


Try Range Checkers yourself this year. See your 
Purina Dealer ... at the Store with the 


Checkerboard Sign. 


handlers, elected Milton S. Theller of San 
Francisco, president; Russ Wilkins of Den- 
ver, vice president; and Loren H. Tryon 
of San Francisco, secretary-treasurer. 

The association scheduled a series of 
wool auctions for 1950 to be held in May, 
August and October at Portland; San 
Francisco; Salt Lake City; Denver; Casper, 
Wyoming; Belle Fourche and Newell, 
South Dakota; Billings, Montana, and 
Craig, Colorado. 





SALUTE TO 1950 
(Continued from page 27) 


it will raise the figure by at least three 
billion. Up to January first we owed only 
256 billion dollars or more than is owed 
by all the world. As it takes three dollars 
to pay off one dollar of government debt, 
you can see this debt is probably greater 
than the total value of all private property 
in the world. 

I suggest that you start your tour of 
this country in Washington, D. C. Best 
drop in and see our President, Mr. Tru- 
man, first thing as he is not a bad sort of 
fellow. However, nobody now lives in 
the White House at 1200 Pennsylvania 
Avenue. The weight of appropriation bills 
that passed through that old edifice in 
the last 17 years was just too much for 
the timbers. They cracked and warped 
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PURINA CHECKERS 
DO A GOOD JOB FOR US! 


~ 





a 





The Taylor brothers, J. D. and L.W., 
five-year Purina feeders and top 
sheepmen from Rexburg, Idaho, 
normally get a lamb crop of 125% 
(shed lambing). Wool clips aver- 
age 11 lbs. Le ewe, condition of 
ewes is good and lambs average 95 
Ibs. when sold in the fall. J. D. 
says, “Purina Checkers do a good 
job for us. Our sheep get them in 


and we are now spending 6 million to re- 
novate the home of so many past Presi- 


dents. It is reported that had Mr. Tru- 
man known the White House was in such 
bad shape he would not have run for the 
Presidency in 1948. Funny thing hap- 
pened, when they were tearing down the 
walls of the old White House the other 
day they found burned timbers remaining 
from the time the British set fire to it in 
the war of 1812. Mr. Truman lives just 
across the street at Blair House. The Gov- 
ernment owns that building also. It may 
be you will not find Mr. Truman at home. 
We have another capital at Key West, 
Florida. If he’s not there, try Kansas City. 
While in Washington drop in at the State 
Department. Best wear one of your Eng- 
lish suits while there. That will show you 
are not an isolationist. If you can speak 
French that will help some. Look through 
your pockets before you leave, for some- 
one might have stuck some secret docu- 
ments in them. We have so many secret 
documents now that they store some of 
them in pumpkins in the fields around 
Washington. Farmers are afraid to feed 
pumpkins to their cows for fear of their 
choking on these documents. If you get 
chilly while in Washington just phone 
John L. Lewis, he will probably let you 
have a little coal—enough to do you while 


there. While there, best apply for an old 


all weather conditions.” 


Purina Range Checkers aid ewe 
condition for big lamb crops, easy 
lambing, plentiful milk supply and 
heavy lambs in the fall. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
Denver ¢ Kansas City * Omaha © Pocatello 









age pension and unemployment relief, for 


you must not forget you will be one year | 
old at midnight, December 31, 1950 and} 


out of a job. Under these circumstances 
you will be entitled to relief. 

Don’t go down to South America now, 
for under the Good Neighbor policy that 
continent has gone from bad to worse, 
You never can tell who the president of 
any of those countries will be more than 
24 hours at a time. By the way, I just 
learned we have set up a new democracy 
in some French Asiatic Colony. That makes 
it bad, for we will have to send them 
clothing for their inauguration and build 
them a new capitol. Of course we cat 
send them the old lumber from the White 
House. 

I may write you again later when we 
see how you are doing. 


on 





New Secretary Illinois Purebred 








Sheep Breeders Association 

U. S. Garrigus, assistant professor of 
Animal Science at the University of Ill 
nois, was elected secretary-treasurer of the 
Illinois Purebred Sheep Breeders Associa- 
tion on December 10th. He succeeds W 
G. Kammlade who held that position for 
many years. When Professor Kammlade 
was named associate director of extension 
work last fall he had to give up his posi- 


tion with the sheep breeders’ association. | 
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Welcome, Woolgrowers 








THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 
(Continued from page 13) 


We were directed by them to support a 
policy of production payments such as you 
know Mr. Casey Jones evolved in what is 
known as the “Jones’ Plan” or the “Na- 
tional Plan.” The policies or the ideas be- 
hind the support of that sort of production 
payments were, first, to get the Govern- 
ment out of the business of buying and 
selling wool. We did that because we 
knew that the Government had lost some- 
thing more than 80 million dollars in their 
purchasing and selling program, and that 
in that process, they had paid approximate- 
ly 25 million dollars for the simple item of 
storage which did neither the seller nor 
the consumer any practical good. 

We did it, also, because it became in- 
creasingly evident that the Government 
could not get the kind of help which was 
necessary to buy and sell such a technical 
and varied product as they found wool to 
be. We also found that those who executed 
the program for the Government, were in- 
creasingly hedged about by Government 
regulations which actually prevented them 
from doing the thing which they would 
like to have done. 
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MAX CARPENTER 
Manager 


We realized, too, that to adjust all the 
varied grades and types of wool that are 
grown all over the United States, from the 
short wool in Texas and California to the 
long wool in Wyoming and Montana, is 
an impossible job for anyone in Govern- 
ment or outside to do in a way that would 
be satisfactory to all of the rest of the 
wool growers over the country. That is 
why we want to commend Mr. Harry Reed 
and his associates for doing a job that we 
believe was as good as anyone could have 
done under the circumstances with which 
they were hedged about. 

But, we can still insist that, as far as 
the movement of wool from grower to mill 
is concerned, the most efficient method is 
the sale that is made by the grower direct 
to the representative of the mill through 
the wool trade or the cooperative. 

Production payments as we saw them 
were intended to support an industry and 
not personal incomes, and to get the record 
straight, I want to read from our testimony 
to the House Agriculture Committee on 
the second of May. Mr. Pace, Chairman 
of the Committee, asked us the direct ques- 
tion: “What should be the level of wool 
support?” Our answer was this: “It should 
compensate for tariff already lost, balance 
any tariff reductions in the future, and 














thereby set up at least a token incentive 
so that there would be no doubt about 
future Government attitude toward main- 
taining a wool producing industry in this 
country.” 

And along with that, I want to read a 
few of the statements made by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture in his statement early 
in April which prefaced his argument for 
his type of production payments. Because 
we can agree with many of those state- 
ments, and in order to get our ideas clearly 
set out, I shall state the principles on 
which we can agree with him so that the 
differences may be the more clearly evi- 
dent. 

He said—and we agree: “That agricul- 
ture, and especially livestock agriculture 
must be a partner in the making of any 
worth-while prosperity.” He said—and we 
agree: “That a large livestock population 
constitutes the reserve strength of our 
country.” He said further: “That American 
business depends on agriculture for raw 
materials and business is starved when farm 
production is down.” And finally, he said: 
“That Government supports of some kind 
appear as the farmer’s and livestock man’s 
only equivalent of the labor organization 
man’s minimum wage, social security, and 
collective bargaining arrangements.” This 
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is especially true in our industry because 
the minimum wages, the social security, 
and collective bargaining arrangements of 
business do actually establish for us directly 
or indirectly and without recourse by us 
the cost of the items of labor and technical 
supplies which our industry requires. 

We agreed in all those things, but we 
had no intention of using subsidies asso- 
ciated with controls, and that is why we 
stipulated that there should be no controls 
unless and until there was a production 
of shorn wool in this country of 360 mil- 
lion pounds. Then along came the dis- 
cussion in the middle of the summer with 
regard to the Brannan Plan. As we read 
it, and as many, in fact, most agricultural 
interests read it, it was intended to be in- 
come support for all farmers, and it was 
intended to support farmers in industries 
that were in surplus production as well as 
industries that were in deficiency produc- 
tion. 

We felt that such a policy would, first, 
be too expensive; second, demand too 
much control; and third, be too full of 
political complications. Our production 
plan was not understood. We got accused 
of supporting the political theories involved 
in the Brannan Plan. Most people did not 
distinguish between our effort to develop 
an industry, and what they thought was 
Mr. Brannan’s effort to use production pay- 
ments to bolster individual incomes of 
farmers in connection with his deliberate 
plan to reduce the price of what they 
produced. 

And all this bickering back and forth 
from one party to another, and so on, re- 
minded me very much of your good Gover- 
nors baseball story wherein both sides 
spent most of their time trying to see who 
would get credit for the proposition. It 
seems to me the whole argument back and 
forth on the political basis is beside the 
question. The important thing is that the 
people of this country and the law makers 
of this country recognize the importance of 
the wool industry, and that the decline of 
sheep in this country has been brought 
about because of the reduced income in 
relation to the increased costs which the 
industry has been forced to work under. 


We must continue to stress these points 
to the Congress and to the country. We 
must continue to show them that 27 mil- 
lion stock sheep in the United States, the 
lowest since our Civil War, are not enough 
to use the resources of this country which 
only sheep can make useful to humanity. 
We must not allow ourselves and the coun- 
try to get so concerned over the particular 
method of support that we all forget the 
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big idea that the comfort and safety of 
all the people, as well as the efficient use 
of our natural resources require that a 
considerable sheep industry be maintained 
in this country. 

It was because of that fact, and not in 
spite of it, that your officers recommended 
production payments to the Congress, and 
if now in the light of subsequent events, 
or for the purpose of a closer cooperation 
with the department which executes the 
current program, it seems better to go 
along further with the present program 
or to adopt some slight variation of it, 
then it seems to me that that will be the 
most practical course to pursue, at least 
temporarily. 

We shall determine our association atti- 
tude on support this afternoon in our Wool 
Committee. There will be open discussion 
to which we invite any and all of you in- 
terested at two o'clock, and after the open 
discussion, the wool growers’ representa- 
tives themselves will retire and establish 
the attitude of your Association for the 
coming year. 

I believe that your officers should state 
here something of the attitude of wool 
growers on current political theories. I 
think it should be made clear to all those 
of our industry that we consider that a 
Government support of any industry by 
whatever means for the purpose of de- 
veloping a product needed by consumers 
as well as for the purpose of using avail- 
able natural resources, such a support, if 
it be not associated with Government con- 
trols, is basically different from a payment 





made to bolster individual incomes or to 
curry political favor, and we believe that 
wholly and apart from whatever industry 
is concerned or from whatever political 
party is involved. 

If I sense the temper of sheepmen al] 
over the United States, it is that they haye 
no intention of selling their birthright as 
operators in a free enterprise system for 
any mess of pottage to be handed out in 
exchange for a disguised control of their 
industry. 

If it is economically possible to do s0 
under a free economy, they will continue 
in the future as they have in the past, to 
combine the sweat of their brows with 
the latest scientific information in order 
to make available all of the forage resources 
of this country to all of its people, and 
to sell the products of their toil at the 
lowest prices that are consistent with con- 
tinued and profitable production. 

We still contend with the famous mem- 
ber of the United States Constitutional 
Congress that: “He who would trade his 
liberty for security will soon lose both and 
will deserve neither.” And we agree with 
the equally illustrious spokesman of another 
popular government who said “This is the 
law, and the law shall run till the earth in 
its course is still; that he who eateth 
another’s bread shall do that other’s will.” 

To us, it is of no basic importance 
whether “that other” be an individual, a 
bureau, or a government. We are earnestly 
seeking the way to preserve both our in- 
dustry and our truly democratic way of 
life. 





CITIZEN-GOVERNMENT COOPERATION IN EMERGENCIES 
(Continued from page 37) 


difficult. Many times such an attempt had 
to be abandoned, and a new trail broken 
adjacent and parallel to the road. I saw 
one stretch with five parallel roads. 

But the winds finally ceased; the thaws 
at last began; the roads began to stay open, 
and in one State after another the emer- 
gency was lifted; normal activities began 
again. 

“We licked ’er, didn’t we?’—those are 
the words I heard in late March and words 
I still hear. “We licked ’er’—I thrill still 
to hear those words—hear them from small 
mine operators, ranchers, farmers, city, 
county, State, and Federal officials. “We 
licked ’er”—those words mean that a team 
of American people and representatives of 
all their governments—local and Federal— 
fought together and fought successfully. 
The measure of that success is the losses 
that did not occur, the people who are 
alive today, There were severe losses, 


there were deaths and injuries—but they 
were minimized — minimized because the 
team of American people and their Govern- 
ment faced an emergency together—suc 
cessfully. 

But we did not “lick ’er.” We merely 
kept the winter from “licking us’—some of 
us. Putting out fires is expensive but how 
much cheaper it is not to have the fire at 
all. That is also true of the storm emer 
gency. We can see why prevention is 
better than cure. We canot prevent storms, 
but we can move to minimize their effects. 

Out of the lessons learned from last 
winter's emergency and because we be 
lieve in citizen-government cooperation, we 
are now preparing for next winter in co 
operation with private individuals and local 
governments. We have instructed ou 
range men to cooperate with local groups, 
we have moved our equipment to strategie 
locations where it will be most effective. 
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In addition we have written the governors 
in the States in these regions and said 
the following things: 

1. Last winter's emergency weakened 
the reserves of the citizens and local gov- 
emments. They will need help sooner 
this winter than last if conditions -are at 
all bad. 

2. Federal support in an emergency 
must be kept at a minimum because if 
it looks too easy to obtain, it whets the 
appetite for Federal assistance and for 
assistance by other Government units. None 
can afford this. We Federal employees 
cannot perform our regular duties if we 
must drop them continually to meet new 
emergencies. Congress will look with pro- 
per skepticism if we too often cry “emer- 
gency” as a basis for seeking reimburse- 
ment through special appropriations. 

3. Local groups are the best screening 
agencies, and they should put up their own 
money first before calling for state or 
Federal aid. 

4, We do not believe in usurpation of 
State and local responsibilities by Federal 
agencies, but when the public interest is 
threatened or lives endangered, there must 
be help extended to the extent required. 

Therefore, and in view of these points, 
we have asked the governors to designate 
local representatives — perhaps the county 
commissioners—to screen all requests for 
emergency assistance. 

We could have added that we know 
western people and Western States want 
to take care of themselves, and that they 
will, if other groups are required to do 
likewise. I see no general truth in the 
criticism I heard too often that the live- 
stock industry received unnecessary help 
last winter. With only minor exceptions, 
and to as great a degree as any group, the 
stockmen handled their own problems until 
it was no longer possible to do so. 





We propose self-help first, then local, 
then State help, and finally Federal aid; 
and we favor local screening of requests. 
The system will—I am _ convinced—work, 
and I understand that other field offices of 
the BLM are taking similar steps. With 
this kind of citizen-government (both local 
and Federal) cooperation, we can meet 
emergencies without having our effective- 
ness defeated by the “wolf! wolf!” cries of 
any who may be tempted to claim an 
emergency to get special help. 

I can think of no greater pleasure nor 
privilege than being one of the Federal 
representatives in the partnership between 
the citizen and his government. In the 
past we have together proved its effective- 
ness. Out here — when the going gets 

(Continued on page 46) 
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The Continental National Bank and Trust 
Company extends you capable and com- 
plete banking service at its two convenient 
locations in Salt Lake City. 





The Continental National 


Bank and Trust Company 
of Salt Lake City 





oe Othe 
200 SO. MAIN ST. 
Cental Bench 
1575 SO. MAIN ST. 
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STOP AT MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Tired and travel weary live stock do not sell to best advantage. 
CONDITION YOUR LIVE STOCK BY USING OUR FACILITIES FOR 


Feed and Rest 


Best of feed and water with expert attendants night and day. Ample facilities 
for long or short feed. 


Live stock for Kansas City. St. Joseph, St. Louis, Chicago, or any destination 
beyond Kansas City may be billed to stop at Morris for feed and make the best of 
connections on to destination. 

CAPACITY: 


50,000 Sheep With Up to Date 160 cars good cattle pens, good 
Shearing and Dipping Facilities. grain bunks and hay racks. 


Write or wire for complete information 


MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Lecated on * Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad 
® Miles West of Kansas City 
Operated by SETH N. PATTERSON and ARTHUR HILL 


Office: 924 Live Stock Exchange Bldg. KANSAS CITY, MO. 








1950 _ Ready February 15th, 1950 
WORLD WOOL GUIDE 


(450 Pages) 


The Most Complete Wool Trade Directory Published 
Price $5.00 (Postage Extra) 


If You Are Interested in “WHO’S WHO” in Wool (No! Not Sheep) 
ADVERTISE IN — OR BUY 


WORLD WOOL GUIDE 138 N. 7th St., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 











SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


Bennett’s The Complete Rancher .........csccesesscccccccscecccssscnccuccvscnecsccencceesess $2.75 
Ed Flinn’s Simplified Income Tax Information and Farm Account Book...........ssssssossees - 1.00 
Hultz & sang ee — GENE WEEE  ccwics wes ccscb eee scccecedvécccebeubocdecsean theveetesegne — 
EKammiade’s al ROR aoa a aie ibe b Ota die 6s 6 ohisid.be soja’ b040 €i00s eS ereoesaeresauae ¥ 

Kelley’s Sheep Dogs, Maintenance and Traiming .............cseccecrcecccccccccccsece - 4.50 
Elemme’s An American Grazier Goes Abroad .... 1.6... ccc cece ccc cee tee eeeeneeeescceucescess 2.50 
Morrison’s Feeds and Feeding ........-ccscccesccecccsnccceescssccsccesesesesereseseeseeeeeees 7.00 
Sampson’s Range and Pasture Management ...........ccececcccccncecccccccsccsaccccsacsocees 4.75 
Stoddart & Smith’s Range Management ...........ccccccccceccccccceeeeneeeseseecceescsssees 5.50 
Wentworth & Towne’s Shepherd’s Empire .............ccccceecccccccceccencseeceecceccssenees 3.50 
Wentworth’s America’s Sheep Trails .........ccsceccccsccsccccccccvsnecesenseesssssesssesess 7.00 

And For The Children 
Perdew’s Tenderfoot at Bar KK ....ccecccc ces ec ee cece ee neeeeseccsaeseseeeeeeeessesseeesss sees 3.00 


For Sale By 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 
414 Pacific National Life Building Salt Lake City 1, Utah 
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December Lamb Market 


HE lamb market for the first three 

weeks of December was a_ sluggish 
affair. While the Nation’s overall supply 
of lambs is the lowest in many years, 
favorable feed conditions have caused 
earlier finishing of lambs this fall and win- 
ter at heavier-than-normal weights. Con- 
sequently, a larger-than-normal number 
of fat lambs were ready for market in De- 
cember, many of them weighing over 100 
pounds. Buyers have been discounting 
these heavier lambs because heavier weight 
carcasses have not moved readily into retail 
channels. However, reports as we go to 
press (December 27th) show a sharply 
higher dressed market in New York with 
dressed lamb carcasses under 50 pounds 
at $1 to $4 per hundred advance and 
with heavier carcasses selling steady to $3 
higher. This increase is no doubt due in 
part to decreased lamb supplies on the mar- 
ket during the Holiday Season. Possibly 
another factor in a more active market may 
be the current cooperation of some of our 
retail associations in an effort to help mer- 
chandise heavier lamb carcasses and also 
cooperation of Army procurement officials 
notifying Army camps to utilize more of 
the bigger lambs. (See Page 25). 

During the sluggish market period of 
December Ist to 17th good to choice 





SHEEP and CATTLE PELLETS 
16% 20% 32% 


GLOBE MILLS 


Trade Name 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
Ogden, Utah 











M- UO pplicator 
Applies Rubber Rings 
For docking and castrating lambs, 
no moving parts to wear out, lasts 
a life time, simple construction, easy 
to operate, bloodless, one man opera- 


tion, light, compact, easily carried in 
pocket. 









RUBBER RING 


aueeeR RINGS 
My STEEL RELEASO 
RIN® 


EXPLODED VIEW 


Only $6. ry spoctonns 
25 Rings -50 100 
Rings $ hy 250° Rings 
$4.00; 500 Rings $7.00; 
Rings 
$12.00 per ye Over 1500 
Rings $11. per M. 
M-T SPRAYER “Co. 
8560 W. Colfax Ave. Denver 15, Colo. 
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Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 


——. 
——_———_ — 














Total U. S. Inspected 1949 1948 ~ 
Slaughter, First Eleven Months.....................-....-..-+--- 11,078,668 14,014,299 
te SSRIS SSS aR Ade ete pinta nies eRe ae Dec. 17 Dec. 18 
Slaughter at S2 Centers .....................-.-.-sc-c-seecsceeseee 213,745 238,573 
Chicago Average Lambs Prices (Wooled) : 
Coen Giber Omnis 205 ee ee $21.15 $24.60 
Modnim and Goon. 0k 19.65 22.88 
New York Av. Western Dressed Lamb Prices: 
A, eT NI inept eeesccr ed ereeces — 
OE AD NINN oo ance case tea 46.40 44,90 
Commercial, All Weights SASS Dee eeee Paar TEINS EN 42.90 — 
Federally Inspected Slaughter—November | 
STOUR ST TE SIS eae et EMME N SRS Me OR EES 1,116,487 1,151,398 
AN REE RS LES URE Ze SOA eae ern ERODE Tn ns ee EES 584,703 614,108 
labile leseesnstigh-thnsthe con ouiansinesh tneiomredivieliahivietouesiblest 6,003,097 5,425,052 
Ue IN icone seen entidnceesten ctnoncbeerntoes 1,060,402 1,443,596 








slaughter lambs under 100 pounds sold on 
the markets mostly in a price range from 
$21 to $24. Good to choice lambs over 
100 pounds and up to 120 pounds sold 
during this period mostly in an $18 to 
$22.50 price range, although some 115- 
pounders did go as low as $16 during 
the first three weeks of December. 

Then during the week ending December 
24th, although the eastern dressed market 
had not yet recovered from its sluggish- 
ness, decreased receipts of slaughter lambs 
on the markets and competition for num- 
bers were factors responsible for a 50-cent 
to $1 advance. In fact, the closing fat 
lamb top for the week at Chicago of $23.75 
was exactly $1.25 over the dull market 
of a week earlier. Good to choice lambs 
under 100 pounds sold in Omaha during 
the week at $22.75 to $23.50. Lambs over 
100 pounds on that market sold from 
$19.50 to $21.50 early in the week but 
late in the week some 100-to 107-pound 
weights brought $22.75 to $23.75. At Den- 
ver during the latter part of the week 
good to choice lambs under 100 pounds 
brought $22 to $22.50. Early in the week 
there, lambs scaling 108 to 115 pounds 
had to sell at $19.50 to $20.50 but later 
in the week good and choice 113-pounders 
brought $20.75. 

As we close this report on December 
27th, good and choice lambs weighing up 
to or slightly above 100 pounds are selling 
at $22.25 to $23.75, with heavier offerings 
from $20 to $22. 

Other classes sold on the various markets 
during December as follows: 

Good and Choice fat shorn lambs (under 
100 pounds), $21 to $23.40; Good and 
Choice slaughter ewes, $9 to $13 (with a 
few reaching $13.50 in Chicago); Cull to 
Medium ewes $5.50 to $10.50; Medium to 
Choice wooled yearling wethers, $17 to 
$20; and Good and Choice feeding lambs, 
$22 to $23.50, with a few reaching $24 
in Denver. 


According to a U. S. Department of 
Agriculture publication for November, 
sheep and lamb numbers are being nearly 
maintained in 1949 in contrast with the 
previous lengthy decline. The report states 
numbers are expected to increase in 1950, 

—E.E.M. 
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SHEEP CAMPS 


BUILDERS FOR OVER 40 YEARS 


Wm. E. MADSEN & SONS 
MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 








ALUMINUM 
SHEEP PANELS 


Invest in permanent equipment— 
Panels that last forever. 
ABSOLUTELY NO SHARP EDGES 


For information and prices, inquire: 


PAN-L PEN CO. 
P. ©. Box 1310 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 
A. D. RUST 












THE ORIGINAL 


Self Piercing, Self Clinching 


EAR TAGS 
ane. LAKE STAMP CO. 
W. Broadway - Sait Lake City, Utah 
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Citizen-Government 


Cooperation in Emergencies 
(Continued from page 45) 
toughest, we use it the most. It is. t 


only way I know to keep our Government 


vital and close to the people, to keep 
focused on essentials, reasonable in si 
and cost, and above all, keep it dedicat 
to the public interest in the real Americ 
way—the way of cooperation of partners 
the partnership of the citizen and 
Government. 


The National Wool Grow 
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National Convention 


HE masterfully arranged auxiliary con- 

vention under the direction of Mrs. 
Michael F. Hayes, convention chairman, 
at Denver the 6th to 9th of December, 
drew a large crowd and held them busy 
and happy for the duration. The Executive 
Dinner the evening of the 6th had a large 
attendance of State and National officers, 
and under the direction of National Presi- 
dent Mrs. Clell Lung, the business was 
dispatched with efficiency—committees ap- 
pointed and everyone completely imbued 
with the convention spirit. 
was hostessed by the 
Auxiliary. 


This dinner 
Western Slope 


On Wednesday, the 7th, delegates regis- 
tered at the Shirley-Savoy Hotel, conven- 
tion headquarters and auxiliary members 
attended the men’s meeting to hear their 
program and Mrs. Lung’s report on auxil- 
iary activities. Later that afternoon the 
annual meeting of the auxiliary was held 
in the Empire Room where reports of the 
committees and National officers were re- 
viewed. 

Fisher Store «hosted an 
dinner in their Tea Room at 
five that day, honoring contestants in the 
“Make It Yourself—With Wool” contest 
and including as guests, their chaperones, 
Wool Bureau officers, judges of the con- 
test, State and National auxiliary officers. 


Daniels and 
elaborate 


At eight that evening the Lincoln Room 
fairly bulged with interested spectators 
for the third annual National Style Revue, 
featuring State winners in the wool sewing 
contest preceded by the third “Queen of 
the Woolies” contest for auxiliary members. 
The genial and. popular L. M. Pexton, 
manager of the Denver Union Stockyard, 
was commentator at the “Queen of the 
Woolies” show and he had everyone seeth- 
ing with fun from the start. His eagle eye 
missed nothing and he kept his audience 
fully informed. The judges were L. M. 
Kyner of the Rath Packing Company, Col. 
Ed Wentworth of Armour & Company, 
Henry Coldsnow, retired buyer for Swift 
& Company, and Roy Krippen, Cudahy 
Packing Company. They were unanimous 
in choosing Mrs. Mike Hayes, Denver, as 
“Queen of the Woolies” and she was 
awarded a dress length of her own selec- 
tion. Her gown was a sheer black wool 
evening dress with which she wore elbow- 
length white kid gloves and a needle point 
evening bag. Her original crown made 
especially for the contest by Daniels and 


Top honors in the National Home Sewing Contest went to Elizabeth Bryan of Salt Lake City, Utah, left; the grand prize in the Senior Division was won by 
Marjorie Benz of Portland, Oregon, center, and in the Junior Division, by Frances Hudziak, also of Portland, Oregon, right. 


















Besides 


Queen of the Woolies: Mrs. Mike Hayes. 
showing marked ability as a dress designer, Jo 
Hayes did a magnificent job in making arrange- 
ments for the National Auxiliary Program and 
staging the style revues. 


Fisher millinery department, was of washed 
and combed raw wool trimmed with pearl 
beads and braided into a crown. 

Of course, the “Queen” contest was 
merely the appetizer before the main course 
—the style revue presenting the two win- 
ners from each State’s “Make It Yourself— 
With Wool” sewing contest. 

Fashion Commentator Jackie O’Keefe 
was at the microphone to introduce each 
girl as she promenaded down the ramp, 
and to describe in detail each costume. 
Each years contest seems to bring out 
better workmanship than the year previous 
and this time was no exception. The audi- 
ence was very receptive and appreciative 


of the girls’ efforts and agreed the judges 
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had a very difficult task in selecting the 
best. 

Winner of one of the grand prizes—a 
fashion school scholarship — was pretty 
Elizabeth Bryan, 18, and in the Junior Di- 
vision, of Salt Lake City. She modeled a 
white wool dinner dress completely satin 
lined and of her own design. Both other 
grand prize winners were girls from Ore- 
gon—Frances Bernice Hudziak, 17, of Port- 
land, Oregon, won the grand prize in the 
Junior Division with a skipper blue wool 
gabardine suit made with an Advance Pat- 
tern, and Marjorie Benz, 21 years old, also 
of Portland, took the grand award in the 
Senior Division with a blue, gray, black 
check wool worsted coat. Both these girls 
were awarded $300 scholarships by Forst- 
mann Woolen Company. 

Other winners were: 

Senior Division: Dress, Beverly Jeanne 
Collins, Miller, South Dakota; Suit, Doris 
Willson, Greeley, Colorado. 

Junior Division: Dress, Jacquelyn 
Woods, Clayton, New Mexico; Suit, Ra- 
mona Manning, Fort Worth, Texas; Coat, 
Barbara Fisher, Orchards, Washington. 

In addition to the above prizes each con- 
testant was presented with a dress length 
of her own choosing and by Armour and 
Company, a large assortment of beauty 
aids and cosmetics. 

Appropriate musical accompaniment was 
provided by Mary Dobbs Tuttle at the 
piano and organ. The stage was beautifully 
and appropriately decorated with harmon- 
izing lengths of colorful woolens by cour- 
tesy of Daniels and Fisher‘s Fabric Shop. 
Large baskets of Colorado carnations were 
presented several of the prominent women 
at the show by the Colorado State Flower 
Growers’ Association. 

Judging the garments for workmanship, 
fit, general appearance and attractiveness 
and other qualifications were: Miss Lucille 
Fee, State Supervisor of Homemaking Edu- 
cation, Department Vocational Education, 
Denver; Miss Darlene Wycoff, Fashion 
Editor, The Rocky Mountain News; Miss 
Irene Taylor, Daniels & Fisher, Fashion 
Co-ordinator; Mr. Fred Stattman, Freder- 
ick’s Fabrics, Inc., Denver; Mrs. Pearl 
Wieland, Educational Supervisor, Singer 
Sewing Machine Co., Denver; Miss Helen 
Proutt, State Home Agent, Colorado A. & 
M. Extension Service, Ft. Collins, Colorado; 
Miss Audrey Sandstead, Assistant . State 
Club Agent, Colorado A. & M. Extension 
Service, Ft. Collins; Miss Catherine Dines 
Prosser, Women’s Editor, The Denver Post. 

The sewing contest was conducted for 
the auxiliary under the leadership of Mrs. 
Delbert Chipman, American Fork, Utah 
and at the Denver convention, Mrs. Ross 





Charming commentator for the National Styk 
Revue at Denver, Jackie O'Keefe, radio and news 
paper market reporter of the Denver Union Stod 
Yard Company. 


Ingersoll of Meeker, Colorado. 
The awards were made by Mr. H. ]|, 


Devereaux, Rapid City, South Dakota 
President, The American. Wool Council 
Inc. 


Thursday’s activities began with the Prof 
motional Institute conducted by each State, 
Utah’s portion of the program was devoted 
to a symposium on the subject of “Public 
Relations.” Taking part were Mr. Willamd 
Simms, editor of the Record Stockmam, 
acting as moderator for the discussion; ané 
Mr. Lynn Douglas, retired Forest Servite 
official, of Denver; Mrs. Sterling Ercat ; 
brack of Provo, Utah; Mr. W. G. McGintis 
from the Rocky Mt. Experiment station @ 
Ft. Collins, Colorado; Mrs. C. A. Peregrité 
of Denver; and Mrs. Joseph T. Murdock @ 
Heber City, Utah. Each participant wai 
given four minutes in which to state his @ 
her case and then there was a brief de} 
cussion period. Several interesting points 
were brought to light and gave the auxiliary 
members an idea as to the type of prograil 
they might be able to conduct with variow 
groups in an effort to improve public 
lations between the public, livestock pet 
ple, Forest Service, sportsmen, etc. 

The other States gave brief talks describ 
ing their promotion exhibits, which af 
covered in the report of Mrs. Joseph & 
Murdock, Promotion Committee chairmai. 

Socially, one of the highlights of the 
convention was the beautifully appointed 
luncheon at “Top of the Park”—Park Lane 
Hotel, under the direction of the Rio Blan- 
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co Auxiliary. Beautiful carnation corsages 
were presented all the ladies at the head 
table through courtesy of Armour and Com- 

y, and all sewing contestants were 
guests of honor and were wearing carna- 
tion corsages which harmonized with their 
individual garments and which had been 
presented to them at the style revue by 
the Colorado Flower Growers Association. 
At the piano and organ was Mary Dobbs 
Tuttle and a program of Indian and Christ- 
mas songs was presented by Esther Linden. 
Luncheon tables were appropriately deco- 
rated with miniature Christmas trees and 
sheep. 

The Denver Union Stock Yard Company 
were hosts at a cocktail party preceding 
the banquet, floor show and ball. As usual, 
these events were attended by all conven- 
tioeers and proved to be filling, enter- 
taining, and exhilarating. 

The last day of the convention began 
with a breakfast given by The Wool Bureau, 
Inc. for all National Auxiliary officers, State 
presidents and contest directors. Follow- 
ing a bounteous meal, problems of the 
contest were presented, discussed, and 
committees appointed to take care of 
various changes and recommendations 
made for future contests. The Mesa Coun- 
ty Auxiliary were hostesses and wool 
flowers formed the table decorations. 

Sewing contestants, of course, did not 
attend the ladies’ meetings nor the contest 
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breakfast, but were guests of the Colorado 
Women’s College at breakfast one morning 
followed by a tour of Denver, and on the 
last day were taken on a tour of Daniels 
& Fisher Stores, including their fitting 
and alteration departments, the tower, etc. 

All in-all, it was a very busy and enter- 





Your National Auxiliary 





taining convention, exceptionally well 
planned and carried out. Mrs. Dan H. 
Hughes, Mrs. Michael Hayes, Mrs. Clell 
Lung, and all their committees are to be 
congratulated for the success of this con- 
vention. Thanks to all of them from all 
of us!—Mrs. Emory C. Smith 





Convention Report of MRS. CLELL LUNG, National President 


“W7OUR National Auxiliary was organized 
twenty years ago,—its object to bring 
together women vitally interested in the 
industry represented by the National Wool 
Growers Association and to promote the 
wider use of its products,” said Mrs. Clell 
Lung in making her report as president 
of the National Auxiliary to the 85th con- 
vention of the N.W.G.A. at Denver, De- 
cember 7th. “In short, our object is to 
help you wool growers. As I see it, the 
Association and the Auxiliary are partners.” 
At present nine States—Idaho, Washing- 
ton, Oregon, Montana, South Dakota, Utah, 
Colorado, Wyoming and Texas — have 
auxiliary organizations, with an approxi- 
mate membership of one thousand, Mrs. 
Lung reported. Each of these States, she 
said, had sponsored a Make It Yourself 
With Wool Contest this year, and in addi- 
tion. Arizona and Nevada had conducted 


MAKE IT YOURSELF... 
WITH WOOL 


National home sewing contestants before beautiful wool draped background, 
ready for a tour of the city of Denver. 





Mrs. Clell Lung of Yakima, Washington 


separate contests through the educational 
institutions of those States. 

Outlining briefly the procedure in hand- 
ling that contest, Mrs. Lung said: “This 
has required a great deal of work by our 
members and I wish to take this oppor- 
tunity of publicly thanking these women 
who so willingly gave their time and effort 
to encourage these young women in their 
sewing and furthering our promotion work, 
which is the basis of our organization.” 

Support was asked by the National 
Auxiliary President for another project: 
the 4-H Club sewing program. “Several 
years ago,” she said, “through the encour- 
agement and sponsorship of Mrs. Ralph I. 
Thompson of Heppner, Oregon, then our 
national president, we started making an- 
nual contributions to the National 4-H 
Club Congress held each fall in Chicago. 
We have been giving twenty wool blankets 
each year to the twenty girls having the 
best all-wool dresses at the Club Con- 
gress. Since these twenty blankets are 
given to girls from all over the United 
States, we feel this has not only given 
the young women of our country a great 
incentive to work with woolen material 
and thus, through their own experience, 
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learn the value of our product, but has, 
perhaps, gone further than we realize in 
helping our promotional work. On the 
other hand, now that we have the new 
Make It Yourself With Wool Contest, the 
women of the Auxiliary are beginning to 
wonder if it will be possible for us to 
continue this annual donation of blankets 
to these girls.” 

In the past, Mrs. Lung said, some of 
the Auxiliary members had donated the 
price of a blanket for this project, and 
along that line, she suggested the forma- 
tion of a National Blanket Club, open to 
both men and women, with dues at $10 
a year. 

“I feel we need the 4-H Club Congress 
awards,” she continued, “as well as the 
sewing contest but, with National Auxiliary 
dues at 25 cents per capita per year, plus 
a small assessment paid by the State auxil- 
iaries, we find ourselves a little short on 
one end. On the other hand, I believe 
many of you people would welcome a club 
of this sort to donate a small sum, know- 
ing it would gladden the heart of some 
youngster, as well as promote our industry.” 

Mrs. Lung said that the Auxiliary only 
had one tenth its possible membership, 
and appealed to the sheepmen to interest 
their mothers, wives or daughters in join- 
ing the women’s organization. “Every 
wool grower’s wife should be an Auxiliary 
member. If not, why not? True, the men 
can handle the business, but it is still a 
partnership, the same as raising our fam- 
ilies. It takes both partners to make a 
success. 

Appreciation was expressed by the Auxil- 
iary President to the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association and the Wool Bureau for 
their generous support, and to her husband, 
friends, Executive Board, other committée 
members, and particularly to Mrs. Leonard 
Longmire, National Auxiliary secretary, for 
their loyal assistance. 





Beautiful Wool Display 
ee promotional display at the Auxiliary 

convention in Denver was again most 
successful. Exhibits were under the di- 
rection of the States, and many useful, in- 
teresting and unusual articles—all of wool 
and mohair—were shown. Smart wearing 
apparel, place cards, gift wrappings, deco- 
rative fruit, afghans, lamb-skin hand bags, 
dolls, slippers, mittens . . . and many more 
suggestions for the use of wool for gifts 
and in everyday living made up the ex- 
cellent collection. And in addition there 
were some lovely lengths of mohair shown 
and its great versatility brought out. 

All the displays received many compli- 
ments for their originality, variety and 
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overall useful: ideas, and the judges had 
difficulty in naming the winners. The point 
system was used in the judging, with 50 
points allowed for promotional value, 30 
for variety, and 20 for originality. Placings 
were as follows: 

Promotional Value: Washington, First; 
Idaho, Second; Montana, Third; South 
Dakota, Fourth. 

Variety: Idaho, First; Washington, Sec- 
ond; South Dakota, Third; Montana, 
Fourth. 


Originality: Texas, First; Washington, 





Second; Montana, Third; South Dako, 
Fourth; Texas, Honorable Mention. 

Nancy C. Hartfort and Francis Carpep, 
ter judged the displays and Mrs. Nin 
Lung, National President, presented th 
awards. 

State directors for the booths were. 
Washington, Mrs. Lewis Alexander; Idaho 
Mrs. J. W. Jones; Montana, Mrs. W. | 
Barrett; South Dakota, Mrs. Joe Trotter 
Texas, Mrs. Felix Real; Colorado, My 
Brendan Sullivian; Oregon, Mrs. Pete 
Obiague; Utah, Mrs. Emory C. Smith; an( 
Wyoming, Mrs. R. B. Marquiss. 

—Mrs. Joseph T. Murdock, 
National Chairman. 





State Meetings 


Second; South Dakota, Third; Idaho, 
Fourth. 

Summary: Washington, First; Idaho, 
Montana 


HE Montana Auxiliary had its third an- 
nual meeting at the time of the Mon- 

tana Wool Growers Convention in Novem- 
ber 1-2-3, in Great Falls. The program 
opened Tuesday afternoon with the an- 
nual meeting of the auxiliary in the Hos- 
tess Room of the Bungalo Bakery. Our 
president Mrs. Barrett opened the meeting 
and explained to those who had not pre- 
viously been informed, how the “Make It 
Yourself—With Wool” sewing contest had 
been conducted and the number of entries. 
Due to the earlier dates of our State con- 
vention we had _ fewer entries. The 
closing date for entries was October 15th 
at which time all garments entered were 
sent to the Home Extension Office where 
they were thoroughly examined and then 
sent on to Great Falls where they were 
judged by Mrs. Dora Smith and Mrs. Flor- 
ence Elliott of the County Home Demon- 
stration Office. Fourteen of the number 
won places in the State and the other 
girls were invited to participate in the 
style show. Miss Lura Hilyard, extension 
clothing specialist of the Montana State 
College, passed final judgment on the gar- 
ments and accessories. Reports were given 
by the various officers and committee chair- 
men and at the close of the meeting de- 
licious cake and coffee was served. 

To raise money to help with the contest 
expenses, chances were sold on ‘a@ Border 
Collie Dog from which $255 was réceived; 
$125 was also received on chances sold 


on a doll. The auxiliary members from 


Martinsdale turned in $12.50 from the pro- 
ceeds from a dance given to raise money. 
Montana now has 69 members in’ the 
auxiliary. ; 

The visiting ladies and contestants in 
the sewing contest were guests of the First 
National Bank, Great Falls National Bank 


and Montana Bank & Trust Company 4 
a delicious luncheon in the Terrace Room! 
of the Park Hotel on Wednesday. The 
contestants were again entertained at ; 
six o'clock banquet in the Hostess Room 
of the Rainbow Hotel given by the Mon 
tana Power Company. 

The girls chosen to represent Montam 
in the National contest were Ramona Ne: 
son of Bainville, top in the Senior Division, 
with a navy blue suit and matching hat 
and Patsy Erickson of Stockett in th 
Junior Division with a dusty rose wolf 
dress. State awards were given first, second 
and third places in each division in both 
Junior and Senior divisions and consol 
tion gifts of handy plastic spool holden 
were given to those entered but not winning 
prizes. The style show was held following 
the annual banquet served in the Rainboy 
Hotel and very well attended. The weather 
being perfect, the Great Falls Convention 
had a large attendance and every one hai} 
an enjoyable time.—Afton Whiteworth 


Texas 

HE Women’s Auxiliary met in San Ap 

tonio November 28-29-30 in conjune 
tion with the 34th annual meeting of the 
Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Association 
It seems a sheep meeting in San Antoni 
is the signal for record breaking weathet 
During the National Convention in Feb- 
ruary, the prolonged extreme cold was ! 
record breaker and at the present conver 
tion a new high for November 28th wa 
set. 

On Sunday evening November 27th the 
Union Stockyards of San Antonio was hos 
to a large group of directors and wivei 
for a delightful cocktail party and lamb- 
chop dinner in beautiful historic old Men} 
ger Hotel. 

At the opening meeting of the auxilial 
Mr. T. C. Chase, Swift and Company 
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Chicago, gave an interesting talk on the 
value of meat in the daily diet. 

During the year the auxiliary assisted in 
the booth of the Texas Sheep and Goat 
Raisers Association at the State Fair in 
Dallas in October. A $100 bond was given 
for the best wool garment in the State 
4-H dress review; and the Katherine Evans 
Scholarship fund is to be used for wool 
and mohair research by a student doing 
graduate work in Texas University. A 
number of radio programs have been put 
on by our President, Mrs. Felix Real, Jr. 
of Kerrville, and Mrs. Dolph Briscoe of 
Uvalde, State Wool and Mohair Contest 
2. Chairman, promoting the “Make It Your- 
self—With Wool,” and “Make It Yourself— 
With Mohair,” contests. 

The interest throughout the year and at 
all the auxiliary convention meetings cen- 
any aij tered around these contests. This is the 
Roon™ first year for the mohair contest and a 
Ths good beginning has been made in each 
at am of the nine areas, although it has been 
Roon™ rather difficult to secure materials for the 
- Mon garments. The increased interest in this, 
the second year of the wool contest, is 
gratifying to all area chairmen and officers. 
On Tuesday night November 29th 54 
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standing-room-only crowd watched the 
parade of winners as they passed in review 
on the roof garden of the Plaza Hotel. 
Much styling, originality, and modern de- 
signing was displayed by the contestants. 

Fort Worth and Longview took top 
honors, and represented the Texas Auxiliary 
at the National Convention in Denver. The 
winners were Ramona Manning, Fort 
Worth, mohair division, also grand prize 
State mohair winner; Elaine Huthven, 
Longview, winner in wool and also grand 
prize State winner. Winner of the State 
grand prize for a wool suit was Miss Nana 
Watson of Fort Worth. Other winners 
were: 


an Ap 
onjune 


of the 


ciation Senior Division 
ae Wool Dress........ Colleen Blackwell, Del Rio 
S Feb Wool Coat........ Colleen Blackwell, Del Rio 


Wool Suit....Esther Lea Caperton, Lockhart 
Mohair Dress.................- Mrs. David Smith, 
Fort Worth 


was 4 
conve 
th wail 


Junior Division 


7th the 
as ha Wool Dress......Rilda Stephenson, Coleman 
| wie Wool Coat......Mrs. Betty Davis, Ft. Worth 
: lan Wool Suit........ Colleen Henderson, Uvalde 
d Ment Mohair Dress...............-..-- Marilyn McEntire, 
Colorado City 
uxiliaygy Mohair Suit.................... Mary Louise Mays, 
pany Fort Stockton 
Growl January, 1950 











Contest judges were Miss Mary Routh, 
Clothing Specialist of the Extension Ser- 
vice, Texas A & M College; Miss Eliza- 
beth Tarplety, Textile Department, Uni- 
versity of Texas; and Miss Joy Goodwin, 
buyer, Frost Bros., San Antonio. 

On Wednesday morning, November 
29th, a beautifully appointed coffee was 
tendered the women visitors by banks, 
livestock agencies, and others of San An- 





tonio, on the roof of the Plaza Hotel. 

Officers elected for 1950 were Mrs. 
Dolph Briscoe of Uvalde, president; Mrs. 
R. L. Walker, Fort Stockton, first vice 
president, and Mrs. Floyd McMullen, Big 
Lake, second vice president. 

The 1950 annual convention will be held 
in Fort Worth.—Mrs. Marsh Lea, National 
Publicity Chairman, Texas Auxiliary. 





Utah’s Style Show 


PPEARING before a large crowd in the 
Hotel Utah’s Lafayette Ballroom, No- 
vember 29th, were seventy-five finalists in 
the “Make It Yourself—With Wool” sewing 
contest conducted in Utah. These contest- 
ants represented a cross-section of the State 





and had been selected by various elimina- 
tions to compete for State honors. War 
bonds were presented to the following top 
winners in the Junior Division: Elizabeth 
Bryan of Salt Lake City in suits; Carol 
Menlove, Salt Lake City in coats; and An- 


All-wool wedding ensemble shown at Utah’s sewing contest and style revue. Modeling bride’s costume 
is Miss Utah of 1950 (Miss Joanne Hinand of Provo), and the bridesmaids gowns, her maids of 
honor, Miss Patsy Lee Manwill of Richfield and Miss Jeanne Mariani of Salt Lake City. 
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We Will Be Seeing You 
AT THE 


UTAH WOOL GROWERS 
CONVENTION 


BILL CRADDOCK 
R. C. ELLIOTT 
BOB ELLIOTT 
JIM ELLIOTT 


R. C. ELLIOTT COMPANY 
40 N. 3rd West Street 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
SINCE 1920 











B. F. WARE 
HIDE COMPANY 


NAMPA, IDAHO 
Highest Prices Paid 


for 
Hides — Sheep Pelts 
and Wool 


North Sugar Avenue Phone 81 

















CRndbdsn 


MEN’‘S SHIRTS 
WOMEN’S SHIRTS 
LOUNGING ROBES 
BED BLANKETS 
RANCHWEAR 


“Always Virgin Wool” 


At Your Dealers 


Pendleton Woolen Mills 
PORTLAND 4, OREGON 
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Utah’s home sewing contest winners: Elizabeth 
Bryan of Salt Lake in Junior Division, left, and 
Joan Jensen of Provo in Senior Class. 

nette Smith of Salt Lake City in the dress 
class, and Mary Ada Gardner of St. George 
for the best junior suit. 

Top winners in the Senior Division were: 
Joan Jensen of Provo for her dress; Doris 
J. Gollaher of Salt Lake City for her suit; 
Norma Clark of Salt Lake City for her coat, 
and Jenna Vee Stocking of Murray for her 
suit. Miss Elizabeth Bryan and Miss Joan 
Jensen were chosen to represent Utah in 
the National finals at Denver. 

The finale of our contest was the model- 
ing of an all-wool wedding ensemble. The 
costumes were loaned to us by the Cana- 
dian Branch of the Wool Bureau, Inc. 
Modeling the bride’s costume was Miss 
Utah for 1950 — Miss Joanne Hinand of 
Provo, and the bridesmaids’ gowns were 
worn by her maids of honor, Miss Patsy 
Lee Manwill of Richfield and Miss Jeanne 
Mariani of Salt Lake City. This wool 
bridal costume group is to be featured in 
a window display in one of Salt Lake’s 
leading stores during the Utah convention. 

—Mrs. Emory C. Smith 


THE CUTTING CHUTE 
(Continued from page 3) 
High Priced Karaul Coat 
“The Karakul Snow 





Princess,” valued 





at $15,000, the first coat of its kind jp 
the world, is fashioned of pure white 
strain Karakul (Persian lamb) pelts bred 
under the supervision of the American 
Karakul Breeders Society. Fifteen years 
was needed to produce the 40 pelts to 
make the high-style, full-skirted Cossack 
type coat designed by Edith Head, Para. 
mount Pictures designer. The coat will 
soon be seen worn by a prominent screen 
star in a picture produced by Paramount 
Studios. The Karakul pelts were from sheep 
bred by S. W. Jones of Jerome, Idaho, a 
member of the American Karakul Breeders 
Society. 


Tribute to Dean Hill 


More than 200 educators in the field of 
animal husbandry listened to the high 
praise given Dean Hill of the College of 
Agriculture, University of Wyoming as the 
outstanding man of the year 1949 in Chi- 
cago on November 27th. 

The occasion was the annual banquet of 
the American Society of Animal Produc- 
tion and of the Saddle and Sirloin Club, 
at which Dean Hill’s portrait, which is to 
hang in the Saddle and Sirloin Club, was 
unveiled. 

Fred S. Hultz, president of the North 
Dakota State College and former head of 
animal production at the University of 
Wyoming; John A. Reed, wool grower, 
banker and member of the University’s 
Board of Trustees and A. E. Bowman, 
director of Agricultural Extension at the 
Wyoming University, told of the Dean's 
valuable work and his great influence on 
the wool growing industry, both here and 
abroad. 


Correction 


We have become an initial-using people. 
It is all right if you know what the ini- 
tials stand for. For example, the resolw- 
tions adopted by the Oregon Association 
as submitted to the Wool Grower included 
one recommending that L.C.L. lands be 
turned over to the Grazing Service (Di 
vision of Grazing) of the Bureau of Land 
Management. Before printing the resolu 
tion in the December Wool Grower we 
tried to find out what L.C.L. lands were 


— 


but without success and concluded they | 


were something peculiar to Oregon and 
that Oregon members would know what 
they were. However, Secretary Victor 
Johnson tells us there is no such thing a 
L.C.L. lands even in Oregon. A _ type 
graphical mistake was made; the L’s should 
have S’s. In other words, the resolution 
refers to Soil Conservation Service lands 
We are all sorry all the way ‘round. 
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COLUMBIAS 


BARTON AND SONS, ALDEN K. 
Manti, Utah 


BRADFORD, MARK 
Spanish Fork, Utah 


DORNEY, C. W. 
Monte Vista, Colorado 


HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 


HANSON, MARK B. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 


HUGHES LIVESTOCK CO., INC. 
Stanford, Montana 


MARQUISS, R. B., & SONS 
Gillette, Wyoming 


MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rte. 1 


PFISTER, JOSEPH 
Node, Wyoming 


PINE TREE RANCH 
Gillette, Wyoming 


THOMPSON RANCH, E. B. 
Milan, Missouri 


YOUNG, CY 
St. Anthony, Idaho 
CORRIEDALES 
MATTHEWS, J. W. 
Burley, Idaho 
CROSSBREDS 


CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 


THE PAULY RANCH 
Deer Lodge, Montana 


HAMPSHIRES 


BEAU GESTE FARMS 
Oskaloosa, Iowa 


BROADMEAD FARMS 
Amity, Oregon 
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KEEP YOUR NAME BEFORE THE BUYING PUBLIC ALL YEAR AT A MINIMUM COST OF $12 FOR THE 


TWELVE MONTHS 


(Order your listing through the National Wool Growers Association Company, 414 Pacific 
National Life Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah) 


* 


HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 


MACCARTHY & SONS, D. P. 
Salem, Oregon 


ROCK AND SON, P. J. 
Drumheller, Alta, Canada 


TEDMON LIVESTOCK 
Rte. 3, Ft. Collins, Colorado 


PANAMAS 


HORN, JOSEPH 
Rupert, Idaho 


MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rte. 1 


RAMBOUILLETS 


BAGLEY, VOYLE 
Aurora, Utah 


BARNARD CO., BRUCE M. 
Shiprock, N. M. 


BEAL & SONS, GEORGE L. 
Ephraim, Utah 

BEAL, DR. JOHN H. 
Cedar City, Utah 


CHRISTENSEN & SONS, F. R. 
Ephraim, Utah 


CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 


HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 


J. K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET 
FARM 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 


NIELSON SHEEP CO. 
Ephraim, Utah 


THE PAULY RANCH 
Deer Lodge, Montana 


PFISTER, THOS., & SONS 
Node, Wyoming 


VASSAR, ERVIN E. 
Dixon, California 


*~ 


SUFFOLKS 


BARNARD CO., BRUCE M. 
Shiprock, N. M. 
BEAU GESTE FARMS 
Oskaloosa, Iowa 
BECKER, M. W. 
Rupert, Idaho 
BONIDA FARM 
Lima, Montana 
BURTON, T. B. 
Cambridge, Idaho 
CURRY, S. E. 
Plainview, Texas 
FOX, FLOYD T. 
Silverton, Oregon 


FULLMER BROTHERS 
Roberts, Idaho (Star Route) 
GRENVILLE, ARTHUR C. B. 
Morrin, Alta, Canada 
HALL, ROBERT W. 
Falkland, B. C., Canada 
HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
NIELSEN & SONS, S. P. 
Nephi, Utah 
PEMBROKE, RALPH 
Big Lake, Texas 
PIGGOT, D. R. 
McMurdo, Golden, B. C., Canada 
ROCK & SON, P. J. 
Drumheller, Alta., Canada 


STARR, L. L. 
8968 N. Williams Ave. 
Portland 12, Oregon 


SUFFOLKDALE MEADOWS 
Ilderton, Ont., Canada 


VASSAR, Ervin E. 
Dixon, California 

WADDELL, DAVE 
Amity, Oregon 

WANKIER, FARRELL T. 
Levan, Utah 


WINN, R. E. 
Nephi, Utah 


TARGHEES 


HUGHES LIVESTOCK CO., INC. 
Stanford, Montana 













OSTLY fair, sunny weather favored 
livestock and outside activities over the 
Rocky Mountain region during December; 
however, the Pacific Northwest received 
considerable moisture, with flooding in the 
far Northwest causing loss of livestock. 

In northern California moderate rains 
were beneficial to ranges and pastures but 
more moisture is needed, especially in the 
southern portion of the State where it be- 
came necessary to haul water to some 
herds because of dry springs. Arizona and 
New Mexico ranges were extremely dry. 

As the month progressed, widespread 
rain and snow predominated in many parts. 
Livestock were in feedlots in many sections 
of the Northwest and northern Great 
Plains. Snow will greatly benefit dry ranges 
and replenish stock water which was 
critically low in some areas. Livestock in 
all sections was mostly good. 

Unusually cold weather in the Far West 
the latter part of the month was unfavor- 
able for livestock with much supplemental 
feeding of livestock in Far West and north- 
ern Border States, due to low temperatures 
and heavy snow limiting use of ranges. 

Marketing was brisk mostly in northern 
sections. 


CALIFORNIA 
Geyserville, Sonoma County 


Winter forage is very short. There is no 
grass as it did not rain until the last of 
November, then it was warm and the 
new grass got a good start. However, it 
is cold now (December 27) which is hold- 
ing back the feed. Sheep are not so good. 

We have been feeding hay this fall. 
Baled alfalfa is $25 to $40 a ton, de- 
livered. 

Just enough ewe lambs were carried 
over this fall to make the old stock good. 
The same number of ewes were bred but 
they are not in as good shape as last 
year. 

Prices paid for crossbred (whitefaced) 
yearling ewes have ranged from $20 to 
$25. 

Our loss from predators has not been 
so great; most of the loss is caused by dogs. 

—E. D. Thompson 
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Miranda, Humboldt County 


In this vicinity the sheep are all on 
fenced ranges and the owners hold enough 
ewe lambs to keep up about the same 
number of ewes. We have very little snow 
and as a result do not have to feed. 

There has been no loss from coyotes for 
several years. A bear comes through oc- 
casionally and kills a sheep or two, al- 
though they too are getting scarce. 

Forage on the winter range is very good 
(December 19); flocks are also in fine 
condition. Weather the past few weeks 
has been warm, with enough rain to keep 
feed growing.—L. A. Thomas 


Meridian, Sutter County 


Feed prospects on the winter range are 
poor (November 26). The weather has 
been dry and cool. The number of lambs 
carried over and the number of ewes bred 
are about the same as last year. White- 
faced crossbred yearling ewes have sold 
recently for $24. We do not use concen- 
trates; stacked alfalfa is $30. The herder 
situation is very good, and I believe liqui- 
dation has been halted here.—George Tarke 


COLORADO 
Ordway, Crowley County 


Weather and feed conditions in this 
section have been very dry, much more 
so than in past years. Snow or rain is 
needed (November 28). We had no snow 
last winter. 

We received $24.25 last fall for fat 
lambs and we purchased ewe lamb replace- 
ments at $23. Fine-wool yearling ewes have 
recently sold for $25, while crossbreds 





Around the Range Country gives our 
readers a chance to express their opin- 
ions about anything pertaining to the 
industry or about life in general. In 
offering this space for free expression 
of thought, the National Wool Grower 
assumes no responsibility for any state- 
ment made. 

Statements about the weather and 
range conditions are taken from U. S. 
Weather Bureau reports in December. 





(whitefaced) have gone for $27.50. 

Our wool this year brought 65% cents 
the shrink being 52 to 59 percent. I think 
considerable wool that was not sold early 
will go into the Commodity Credit pro. 
gram. 

I always read Around the Range Country 
and think the National Wool Growers i 
a wonderful association and is doing a lot 
of good—Hixon Ranch Company 


Pinnacle, Routt County 


At this time there are herders available, 
but little improvement in the work done, 

Liquidation of numbers continues to a 
small extent because of forest reserve cuts 
and labor. 

The outlook for feed on winter ranges 
is good (November 28). We have been 
having warm, dry weather which is bene 
ficial for the feed. About the same number 
of ewe lambs were carried over this fall 
and about the same number of ewes bred. 

Fine-wool yearling ewes have sold for 
$25 with crossbreds (whitefaced) a dollar 
higher. 

We feed cottonseed cake during the win- 
ter and it is $85 per ton. Alfalfa hay in 
the stack is $18. Some lambs are being 
fed on the ranch this 4vinter. 

There has been little change in coyote 
numbers.—Orin R. Jones 


IDAHO 
Buhl, Twin Falls County 


Weather the past few weeks has been 
dry and warm. Ranges are dry, but good 
pasture (November 30). Outlook for win 
ter feed is just fair. 

Ewe lambs carried over this fall were 
cut by 10 percent from last year. Ewes 
bred are about the same, with some aged 
ewes brought in. 

Fine-wool yearling ewes have sold for 
$25, and crossbreds (whitefaced) from $27 
to $32 in recent weeks. 

Cottoncake and pellets fed during the 
winter have been costing me $74 per ton. 
Alfalfa hay in the stack is $16. 

Coyote numbers are down. So are sheep 
numbers, due to the attitude of the Forest 
Service and shortage of experienced help. 
However, the herder situation is more 
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s short (December 18). 


favorable than it has been. 

I believe there should be some incentive 
to make the sheepman hang on to his 
ewe lambs.—David Bethune 


Geneva, Bear Lake County 


Forage on the winter range is very good 
at the present time and sheep are in 
good condition (December 22). We’ve had 
fair weather and no supplemental feeding 
has been necessary. Alfalfa hay in the 
stack is from $15 to $17 a ton. 

Ewe lambs carried over number about 
the same as a year ago, as do ewes bred. 

We have a wool pool in Bear Lake 
County and the price on our wool was 49 
cents, net. 

Loss from predators amounts to about 
one percent. Herder situation is not bad. 

I am very much pleased with the work 
being done by the National Wool Growers 
Association.—Alfred Bischoff 


MONTANA 
Clydepark, Park County 


Weather has been good to excellent, 
saving lots of hay. Forage is fair and sheep 
are in fine condition (December 20). Sup- 
plemental feeding has just started, alfalfa 
hay is $15 to $20 a ton. In addition I 
feed oats, which I raise, during the winter. 

About the same number of ewe lambs 
were carried over—perhaps a few less; and 
about the same number of ewes were bred. 
Fine-wool yearling ewes have been $25, 
while crossbred (whitefaced) yearling 
ewes have sold at $24. 

Good cattle prices and poor help have 
contributed to sheep liquidation in this 
area. The herder problem is just fair. 

Please encourage railroads to prepare 
better cars for shipping.—H. R. Bailey 


Content 


Forage on the winter range is very 
Sheep flocks are 
fair. Temperatures have been around zero 
and we have had six inches of snow, which 
means feeding must commence soon. 
Stacked alfalfa. is $25 to $30. Oil cake is 
$73. 

The number of ewe lambs retained this 
fall was slightly increased over a year ago. 
Ewes bred are down, as old ewes were 
sold because of the shortage of feed. We 
have had no returns as yet on our 1949 
wool. 

Loss from predators has decreased, and 
the herder situation is fair. 

Liquidation has not ceased, mostly be- 
cause of the short feed—Henry Baeth 
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NEW MEXICO 
Roswell, Chaves County 


Light snow the past week has not 
changed feed conditions (December 17). 
Moisture and feed are plentiful. The sheep 
are in very good condition. 

Stacked alfalfa is $30. Ewe lambs car- 
ried over number about the same as a year 
ago and there is a slight increase in the 
number of ewes bred. 

Recent sales of wool have been at be- 
tween 34 cents to 55 cents on the average. 

There have been a very few sales of fine- 
wool yearling ewes at $22 to $25. 

Loss from predators amounts to about 
3 percent.—Wm. G. Treat 


OREGON 
Baker, Baker County 


There is very little winter range in this 
territory as there is usually too much snow 
and it is too cold. Flocks are in good con- 
dition (December 17). We had a dry 
open fall which made it possible to graze 
the sheep on hay meadows. 

Sheep are getting better care than usual 
because of good prices. 

Alfalfa hay in the stack is $20, and we 
usually feed it all winter. Ewe lambs 
saved each year average about the same. 
Number of ewes bred will also tally. Best 
quality ewe lambs (crossbreds) have sold 
for $26 to $28. 

Loss from predators has been very small, 
much less than usual. 

There has been a one-band increase in 
sheep in Baker County and two bands 
lost in Grant County. The decrease was 
caused by the switch to cattle, because it 
was concluded that the range was better 
suited to cattle, and they were less ex- 
pensive, and required less attention to 
operate. 

The herder problem has not changed 
from a year ago. All herders are old men; 
no young men are taking it up. 

There is a definite increase in the num- 
ber of small farm flocks. These farmers 
are using better rams than formerly, bring- 
ing better lamb crops.—Ed. Mason 





E. M. Gregory, Secretary 
U. S. Archibald, President 


COLUMBIAS 


More Wool More Mutton 


Address inquiries to 


Columbia Sheep Breeders Ass’n. 


of America 
Box 2466 — State College Station 
Fargo, North Dakota 














HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 


TOP MAKERS 
253 Summer Street Boston, Mass. 


CREDIT 
Available 


SHEEPMEN 
CATTLEMEN 


SEE US FOR YOUR RANGE 
AND FEEDER LOANS 


Prompt and Courteous Service 
Low Interest Rate 


Utah Livestock Production 
Credit Association 
206 Dooly Bidg., Salt Lake City, Utah 














BONVUE RANCH 
Hereford Cattle and Corriedale Sheep 
GOLDEN, COLORADO 
The USA’s greatest imported Corriedale 
stud cordially invites your 
inquiry or visit. 


| 2nniedale Sheep 


THE DUAL-PURPOSE BREED 


Big growthy market-topping lambs. 
Heavy fleeces of p 
Virile, long-lived b 
Many twins that arrive without assistance 
and grow rapidly. 
For booklet & list of active members, write te 
Rollo E. Singleton, Secretary 











AMERICAN CORRIEDALE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
100 N. Garth Ave. Columbia, Me. 














A LIMITED NUMBER OF 
BORDER COLLIE SHEEP DOGS 
FOR SALE 


in these critical times of labor shortages, this 
dog will do the work of two men herding, 
gathering, driving sheep and goats! 


PETERSON STOCK FARM 
KERRVILLE, TEXAS 





Orr 











R. H. LINDSAY COMPANY 


Wool Merchants 
273 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Western Headquarters 
434 Ness Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah 

















TL 
Sell Your 
HIDES AND WOOL 


SHEEP PELTS 
to the 


IDAHO HIDE AND 
TALLOW CO. 


TWIN FALLS, IDAHO 


Highest Market Prices and a 
Square Deal Always 
P. O. Box 757 Phone 314 


1 Mile Southwest of Twin Falls 





BASS 3 


————— 
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MAN'S BEST FRIEND 





Lighten your herding problems 
with a well-trained 


BORDER COLLIE 








SHEEP DOCG DIRECTORY 


BENNETT, JAMES A. 
Box 181, Logan, Utah 


HANSEN, WYNN S., 
Collinston, Utah 


(No dogs for sale at present) 


(Charge for listing: $12 for 12 issues). 
forfenhorgootororforfoctootoeeaterloetoetoetecteclocteetoeioateeloctoetoeieateesoetoote 
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Clatskanie, Columbia County 


Rainy weather the past few weeks has 
caused washy grass. Feed outlook is aver- 
age (December 3). No ewe lambs were 
carried over, and ewes bred are down 25 
percent. 


The molasses we feed during the winter 
runs $20 per ton. There are no coyotes 
in this area and no herders are used be- 
cause confined pasture grazing is pre- 
dominant in the lower Columbia River 
Valley—Luxford and Lyons 


Fields, Harney County 


There are a few more breeding ewes in 
this area this year than last, and ap- 
proximately the same number of ewe lambs 
were retained this fall. 


Winter range forage is fair but the sheep 
are in very good condition considering the 
dry summer. The weather has been dry 
and cold (December 21) but there is 
plenty of old feed on the range. Alfalfa 
hay is $20 in this locality. We also feed 
28 percent cotton cake cubes which are 
$68 per ton delivered. 


My 1949 wool clip has just been dis- 
posed of at 56 cents. My wool is largely 
fine. 

Crossbred (whitefaced) yearling ewes 
have been selling at $27 per head. 


Loss from predators amounts to two per- 
cent, about the same as in previous years. 
I have had no trouble getting good herders. 

We enjoy the Wool Grower magazine 
and wouldn’t have anything changed about 
it.—Warren: McLean 


Lonerock, Gilliam County 


Winter forage is low—only about 50 per- 
cent on most of the ranges in our county. 
Sheep flocks are at about 80 percent of 
normal. Blustery, cold weather has neces- 
sitated supplemental feeding. Alfalfa in 
the stack is $25 to $30, while cubes (17 
percent) are $49.50 at the plant where 
they are made. 

There are fewer ewe lambs in this sec- 
tion and ewes bred will be down 40 per- 
cent. We are feeding a few stockers and 
ewe lambs. 


Going price on fine wool yearling ewes 
is $25 and up. 
Sufficient herders are available. 


It is our feeling that money should 
loosen up a little and terms not be quite so 
exacting._John Madden 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Hoover, Butte County 


Outlook for feed is fair as to quantity by 
only fair and dry as to quality. Weathe 
has been fine but dry. In general, condi. 
tions are just too dry (November 28). 

Not as many ewe lambs were retained 
this year, and the number of ewes bred 
was also decreased by 20 percent. Dy 
weather and poor help contribute to r. 
duction in sheep numbers. 

Fine-wool yearling ewes have been sel] 
ing for $20 to $22, and whitefaced cross. 
breds have been about the same. 

We use soybean (37 percent protein) 
during the winter and its cost is $86 per 
ton. Stacked alfalfa is $15 to $20. 

Coyote numbers are about the same. 

—P.J.R. 


Fairpoint, Meade County 


Most of the sheep in this area are fenced 
since good herders are very scarce. 

Very few ewe lambs were kept this 
year, but ewes bred number about the 
same as a year ago. 

Up until last week when it snowed a 
little, forage was on the dry side (Decem- 
ber 21). Sheep are looking better this 
year than I have ever seen them. At 
present it is cold and windy. Stacked 
alfalfa is $15 to $20. Corn cubes are $49 
a ton; other concentrates are $75 to $90 
a ton. 

Fine wool yearling ewes and crossbred 
(whitefaced) yearling ewes have been 
going at $17 to $22. 

The predator loss runs about two per 
cent. We've had a big loss from dogs. | 
am wondering if a dog were caught killing 
sheep if the owner couldn’t be held liable 
to pay for the sheep killed? 

—Donald H. Remington 


UTAH 
Parowan, Iron County 


Forage on the winter range is good (De 
cember 15). Cold weather commenced 
December 9th, but before then it was 
above normal and dry. So far there is 
plenty of feed, but I expect to start feed 
ing around December 20th. Alfalfa hay 
in the stack is $18 per ton and cottonseed 
cake, which we use, is $75 per ton. 

Ewe lamb numbers are less than a yeat 
ago, and ewes bred are also down. 

Loss from predatory animals averaged 
10 percent, which is higher than normal. 
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A few operators are cutting numbers to 
dear debts. At present, herders are suf- 
ficient.—Charles F. Burton 


WASHINGTON 


Yakima, Yakima County 

Good October rains brought green grass 
and softened old feed. Sheep are in good 
condition (December 16th). We have been 
having sufficient rain and above seasonal 
temperatures, favorable for feed. Alfalfa 
in the stack is $22 to $25. For supple- 
mental feed, we use pea pellets at $60. 

Ewe lambs held are fewer by a big mar- 

in; also the number of ewes bred. Cross- 
bred (whitefaced) yearling ewes have 
been going at $25 to $30 each. 

Due to hunting by Federal men, there 
are practically no predators on the ranges. 

Operation costs, loss of winter ranges 
and wool prices are causes of continued 
liquidation. 

The herder situation is not good. There 
are few young herders. The best solution 
to this problem is old country men. Amer- 
icans are not interested.—M.O. 


WYOMING 
Evanston, Uinta County 


As a whole, very mild weather has pre- 
dominated, but we have had a few storms 
so the range is in good condition (Decem- 
ber 1). Feed outlook is good. 

Ewe lambs saved number about the 
same as a year ago. We have 500 more 
ewes this year. Sales on fine-wool yearling 
ewes have been around $27, and on 
crossbred (whitefaced) yearling ewes, $26. 

We use barley and soybean pellets 
during the winter. Stacked alfalfa is $20. 

Coyotes are more numerous. They have 
not been poisoned extensively and the best 
poison is not being used. With the kind 
used now, the coyote goes only a few 
yards and dies. He scares the rest of the 
would-be-dead coyotes. A more effective 
slow poison would be desirable, in my 
opinion. —John Blake 


Cody, Park County 


Forage is fair to good on the winter 
range (December 21); the winter range 
was dry this summer. Sheep are in good 
condition and the weather has been good 
but cold the past week. Stacked alfalfa is 
about $16. Cake and grain are fed during 
the winter and cost about $70 to $80. 
If we have a winter like last year, there 
will be a Jot of feeding done. So far it 
has been a good winter. 

I think there are more ewe lambs this 
year; ewes bred are about the same, maybe 
a few more. I paid $11 for good solid- 
mouthed ewes for replacements. I run 







a small bunch. Crossbred (whitefaced) 
yearling ewes are about $20. 

There has been no liquidation of flocks 
for the last three or four years. 

The herder situation is fair, but there 
are no young ones.—Cecil McMillin 


Thermopolis, Hot Springs County 


Feed on the winter range is far below 
normal. Sheep, however, are in good con- 
dition. Weather has been mild (Decem- 
ber 22). Supplemental feeding has been 
necessary—15 days sooner than usual. Al- 
falfa in the stack is $20. Corn pellets are 
fed during the winter at $62 per ton. 

Ewe lambs kept back number about the 
same as a year ago, as do ewes bred. 
Fine-wool yearling ewes sold in October at 
$23 per head. 

Loss from predators increased this year 
to five percent. 

Poor winter range has caused a further 
cut in sheep numbers. Herders are avail- 
able.—Luke McNeil 





Bred Ewes Need Proper 
Feed and Exercise 


good herdsman can prevent two of the 
common causes of weakness and para- 
lysis occurring in ewes just before lambing 
time—improper feeding and lack of exercise. 

Feeding some grain in the last month or 
six weeks before lambing will bring the 
ewe through lambing in better condition, 
although grain feeding is not a cure-all 
for lambing paralysis, Henry Mayo, sheep 
specialist at Purdue University, advises. 

The feeding of one-half to three-fourths 
of a pound of either shelled corn or oats 
or a mixture of both during the last 30 
days particularly is advised.. 

Pregnant ewes are fed according to size 
and condition. Ewes should gain from 25 
to 40 pounds during the gestation period. 
The basis for ration should be the best 
quality legume hay and the ewe should 
make the most of the gain in the last 60 
days of the gestation period. 

The grain feeding is advisable as the 
unborn lamb grows the fastest during 
the last six weeks and extra grain will then 
supply extra feed value for the ewe when 
she needs it most. It also permits the 
cutting down on bulky feeds when her 
capacity for them is less. 

The second cause of weakness and 
paralysis, lack of exercise, can be offset 
by encouraging the ewes to walk about 
one-half mile a day when the weather is 
favorable. Giving the ewes access to a 
good pasture usually overcomes the diffi- 
culty.—Morrell Stockmen’s Letter 
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1950 Platform And Program Of The 
National Wool Growers Association 


As Adopted by the 85th Convention at 


GENERAL RESOLUTIONS 
1. State Department—Radio 


The radio furnishes an important source of needed informa- 
tion to the ranchers, supplying them with market reports, weather 
reports and other helpful news. 

It has come to our attention that there is a move under way 
to break down clear channel high-power stations which serve 
rural areas. We are reliably informed the State Department is 
discussing treaties with Cuba, Mexico and possibly other countries 
which might result in the surrender of vital, clear channels. 

We favor the retention of clear channel high-power broad- 
casting stations. We insist the State Department be instructed 
to maintain a firm position to protect the radio rights of the people 
of the United States. 


2. Government 


More and more Government regulation and control confront 
the operations of all businesses. It is our firm belief that our 
Government should provide favorable conditions under which any 
legitimate business can operate and that it should not venture 
into controls and regulations, or impair our freedom as a reward 
for making such provisions. Our free competitive enterprise system 
has made us the best-fed, best-clothed people and with the highest 
standard of living and made our country the best place in the 
world to live. We are opposed to any Federal grants that carry 
with them the surrender of our private enterprise system. 


3. Disaster Insurance Study 


We request the Congress of the United States to reconsider 
its decision with respect to not studying proposed livestock disaster 
insurance. We believe such a study should be undertaken to 
determine the extent of the risk, the reasonable cost of offering 
protection and make the facts known to the public. If private 
enterprise is willing and able to offer insurance, basing their rates 
within the limits of the ability of the livestock man to pay for 
the insurance, we urge no provision be made on the part of the 
Government to offer such insurance. However, if on the other hand, 
the information that can be obtained is not sufficient to justify 
private enterprise offering such insurance, we urge that it be con- 
sidered by the Federal Crop Insurance Corporation. 


4. Dues Deduction Program 


Realizing the present dues deduction plan is not receiving 
the complete cooperation of all wool-buying firms and believing 
the root of the trouble is a result of not having the authority as 
part and parcel of the agreement between the wool buyer and 
the wool seller, we ask that the National Association and interested 
State associations making use of the mill deduction program 
arrange a conference with Boston and Western Wool Handlers 
with a view to obtaining their cooperation in having every con- 
tract contain a clause providing for.the deduction of association 
dues at the mill levy rate as fixed by the several States, with the 
understanding that any wool seller objecting to the deduction shall 
be immediately reimbursed upon writing his State Association. It 
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i 
is further requested that the conference be arranged with utmoy 


promptness. 


5. Valley Authorities 


We reaffirm our opposition to the infringement of State; 
rights by proposed valley authorities. We believe in the order) 
development of our water resources with due regard to power, 
flood control and irrigation, but we insist this work be carried 
through existing agencies. 


6. Federal Acquisition of Lands 


We reaffirm our previous stand that no more land be acquire 
by Federal agencies. We urge those lands held by the War De 
partment that are no longer needed by the armed forces, and lan 
held by the Soil Conservation Service and other agencies of the 
Government be returned to private ownership as soon as possible 
We further recommend those S.C.S. lands that it is impractied 
to turn over to private ownership for one reason or another ly 
turned over to the Division of Grazing of the Bureau of Lani 


Management for control and administration in the interests 
economy. 


7. Price Controls 


We reaffirm our belief that price controls, either actual « 
of a standby character, have no place in the peacetime economy! 
of America. The numbers of sheep, cattle and hogs are down it 
relation to the population and reimposition of any control pre 
gram would further diminish the meat supply of the Nation. 


8. Reciprocal Trade Agreements 


We believe that any proposed reciprocal trade agreement 
under any authorities now assumed by specially appointed bureau 
departments or the President of the United States should be ap! 
proved by the Congress of the United States, and call upon ow 
Senators and Representatives to restore delegated power unto tle 
Congress. We cannot believe the best interests of the people @ 
the United States are served when any segment of the econonj 
is sacrificed in the misguided belief that by so doing the purpost 
of peace are served or the friendships of this Nation and other 
improved. We contend we must remain strong, and that we ci 
only maintain internal strength by safeguarding the producitf 
elements of our population. 


9. Press Relations — Public Relations 


Feeling we have been remiss in our approach to the problemi 
of public relations and recognizing the need of a friendly pres 
and radio, we recommend a sufficient fund be made available ' 
the Secretary for use in connection with publicizing conventio 
the ram sale and meetings. It is the intent of this resolution! 
make it possible for the Secretary to provide a press relatiom 
man when necessary and do other things that will result in 
friendlier press and radio and also show our appreciation to tho# 
we depend upon to present our views and our problems to ti 


public. 


? 
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10. Expanding the National Association 





Recognizing there is a change taking place in the location 
of the sheep going to make up the total numbers in the United 
States and that if the Association is truly to assume the significance 
of its name, The National Wool Growers Association, it must 
expand into other sheep producing States, we therefore urge 
the officers of the organization to place greater emphasis on ex- 
panding the Association and bringing into its framework additional 
State associations; that in those States that do not have State asso- 
ciations, effort be made to organize such association; and, that 
in those States having associations that do not affiliate with the 
National or assist in its work through the support of dues, the 
necessary steps be taken to obtain direct membership in the Na- 
tional Association, providing all reasonable efforts to obtain affilia- 
tion have been exhausted. We consider this effort of prime im- 
portance and urge the officers to leave no stone unturned to de- 
yelop and expand the numbers and the influence of the National 
Association and that at the next meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee, a report on the progress be made, and at the next annual 
meeting a statement of progress be made to the members. 
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Joint Livestock Tax Committee 







uired 
7 De We approve the work being done on tax matters by the Joint 
| lange Livestock Tax Committee and pledge our support for its con- 
of them tinuance. 
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12. Immigration Bill — Herders 
We ask that the Congressmen of the States represented in 
this Association be advised of the importance of passage of S. 1165 
and §. 1192, which provide a special quota for the importation of 
herders and that they be asked to make special effort to break 
the stalemate that existed during the last session of the Congress. 











13. Foot-and-Mouth Disease Control 


We urge the 81st Congress, at its next session, to appropriate 
sufficient funds for the establishment and maintenance of a labora- 





tual or 



















a @ tory to study and devise methods for the control of foot-and- 
ol pro mouth disease among livestock and to direct the Department of 
me Agriculture to proceed immediately with the project. 

We heartily commend the work of the Joint Committee on 
Foot-and-Mouth Disease for its work in Mexico and pledge our 
continued support. 

ementy 

urea 14. Praise 

be apt We express appreciation to the officials and executive man- 
yon ou agement of the National Live Stock and Meat Board and the 
nto thie American Meat Institute for their efforts in conducting national 
ople ¢ advertising and publicity campaigns which have resulted in a 
conomm better understanding of our industry on the part of the public 
wurpose and the increased use of the products we produce. We also wish 
1 othe to commend highly the companies serving our industry who in 
we ca their national advertising have called favorable attention to the 
oduci importance of our industry to the national economy. 





15. Convention Appreciation 

We express appreciation to all who contributed to the success 
of our Denver convention, and especially to L. W. Clough and 
Mrs. Mike Hayes, Denver Committee co-chairmen; the Colorado 
State Wool Growers Association; the Women’s Auxiliary to the 
Colorado Association; the Denver Convention Visitors’ Bureau, 
the Shirley Savoy Hotel, the Denver Clearing House Association, 
Central Bank and Trust Company, Colorado Wool Marketing 
Association, Denver Livestock Exchange, The Denver Union 
Stockyards, Colorado Women’s College, Daniels and Fisher 
Stores Company, Wilkins and Company, Ltd., the press, radio 
and the various firms and educational institutions who contri- 
buted one way or another to the success of the occasion. 
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16. Sympathy 


As we conclude these resolutions, we pause in reverence 
and respect to the memory of those men whose contributions 
to our industry and association were outstanding: 


R. A. Jackson, who was president of the Washington Wool 


,Growers Association and died from injuries received while on 


his way to the last convention at San Antonio. 


A. J. Knollin, who played an important part in the early 
far western history of the National Wool Growers Association. 
He helped in reorganization at the Salt Lake meeting in 1901, 
held the post of secretary-treasurer for many years and served 
also as vice-president. He passed away at Walla Walla, Wash- 
ington, May 4, 1949. 


Fred E. Warren, son of late Senator Francis E. Warren, 
first western president of the National. Mr. Warren was 
a prominent member of the Wyoming Association, serving as 
its vice president from 1936-1937 and also as Wyoming's re- 
presentative on the Executive Committee. He contributed to 
the advancement of the sheep industry through research 
projects with the University of Wyoming and promoted the 
welfare of the younger generation by the establishment of the 
Dean Hill scholarship at the University of Wyoming. He died 
May 26, 1949. 


Joseph H. King, member of King Brothers, well-known 
sheep breeders of Laramie, Wyoming, who died October 10, 1949. 


Professor Robert F. Miller, sheep specialist at the Univer- 
sity of California, who died October 2, 1949. 


WOOL 
17. Wool Program 


The National Wool Growers Association desires again to 
reaffirm its position stated many times in past conventions, that 
the maintenance of a sheep industry in the United States of 
sufficient size to prevent wastage of forage growth as well as 
to assure our Nation a continuous supply of meat and wool 
depends primarily on the assurance of a domestic price which 
will equalize the cost of production here with the cost of 
production in those countries which are permitted to sell in our 
market. 

We believe that from the standpoint of all parties con- 
cerned, the cheapest as well as the most effective method of accom- 
plishing this end is the use of an adequate tariff. 

The National Wool Growers Association further asserts 
that an actual reduction of the tariff on wool, together with 
administration assertions that the wool tariff is being considered 
for further reduction, makes mandatory an alternative support 
system, which we hope will soon be replaced by an adequate 
tariff. 

We, therefore, approve the Agricultural Act of 1949 as 
it pertains to wool and mohair, and we support the modified 
purchase plan as recommended to us by the representatives 
of the Department of Agriculture, with the stipulation that 
the execution of said Act be on the basis of 90 percent of 
parity until a production of 360 million pounds of shorn wool 
is reached, and that the value of the Act to growers depends 
on its actual use as a floor and not as a ceiling to prices, as 
well as its detailed execution as a grower’s program. 


We therefore insist: 


1. That growers be given the option to accept or reject 
the Government program on all or any portion of their clips 
after their actual appraisal price is known; 
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2. That this option include sufficient time for the grower 
to try the open market. 


8. That the grower be privileged to call for reappraisal 
with option to sell or retain his wool at any time until the 
end of the current marketing year. 


4. That in the event the ownership of the wool finally. 
passes to the Government, the Government pay all charges 
incident to the handling of the wool from the time of the 
original tender. 


5. That grower representatives be permitted to assist in 
the formulation of detailed plans of the program. 


18. Disposal of Stockpile 


Again we ask that every effort be made to dispose of 
current stocks of wool before the new clip becomes available, 
and that the Commodity Credit Corporation expedite the ef- 
ficient marketing of its wool in every way possible. 


19. Core Testing 


There is considerable fear as to the accuracy of the core 
test on some grades of wool. While we wish in no way to 
condemn the idea of mechanical and scientific shrinkage deter- 
mination of wool, we feel that further research is necessary, 
particularly on coarse wools, and request the Department of 
Agriculture to conduct such experiments as may be necessary 
to correct the situation. 


20. Branch Status for Wool 


We reiterate our request for the establishment of a wool 
branch in the Department of Agriculture. 


21. Use of Domestic Wool 


We record ourselves as favoring the employment of every 
possible means to give priority to the use of domestic wool 
in United States manufacturing; also, that Government con- 
tracts be submitted with a mandatory domestic wool use clause. 


22. Cordova and Other Wool Cases 


We urge our officers to continue their efforts in seeking 
an early favorable decision in the Cordova and other wool 
cases now pending in the Customs Court. 


23. Decentralization of Wool Processing 


We commend the continued efforts of those people who 
are trying to develop wool processing in the West. 


24. Research Projects 


We appreciate the Government’s' contribution to the wool 
research projects now being conducted at the Textile Research 
Institute at Princeton, New Jersey, and at the Western Research 
Laboratories of the U. S. Department of Agriculture at Albany, 
California, and urge that wool be given a prominent place in 
other phases of the research program. 


25. Wool Promotion 


We express our appreciation for the excellent work done 
in behalf of the wool industry by the Wool Bureau, Incor- 
porated, under which the promotion work of the American 
Wool Council and the International Wool Secretariat in America 
is combined. We urge all segments of the wool industry to con- 
tinue a vigorous domestic wool promotion program, and again re- 


quest the customary deductions by the wool handlers for the 
American Wool Council. 
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26. Auxiliary Work 


We commend the women of the Auxiliary for their excelley 
work in the promotion of the use of wool. The growth of oy 
“Make It With Wool” project is an outstanding achievement. 


LAMB 
27. Promotion Program 


Producers and feeders of marketable lambs are genuinely] 
alarmed by the continued decline of the lamb market since las 
July in spite of the fact that lamb numbers have decreased almog 
to the point of scarcity. Lamb prices have failed to hold a com. 
parable position with preceding years or in relationship of vali 
with other meats. 

Realizing that the major part of all wool growers’ income j 
derived from the sale of lambs, we feel that definite plans mug 
now be formulated to assure a continued consumer demand fo; 
our product, if we are to continue as operators of a profitable 
industry. 

Your Lamb Committee, after careful consideration of thi 
problem, is unanimous in its belief that lamb consumption ca 
only be increased by greatly augmenting the present funds avail 
able for lamb promotion and consumer education. We therefor 
recommend the appointment by the Executive Committee of th: 
National Wool Growers Association of a permanent lamb promo 
tion committee which will work with each State association ty 
perfect an efficient collecting setup among producers, packers, 
commission firms, independent buyers and other handlers ¢ 
lamb. 

It is recommended that $2.50 per car or one cent per heal 
be collected on every lamb marketed by a producer in 1950. This 
amount is to be increased as the value of the program become 
established. The money collected shall be deposited with the Ne 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board. 

It shall be the obligation of every State association to vigor) 
ously promote an educational program among its members te 
garding the value of this advertising campaign which will insur 
the collection of the necessary funds. 

We recommend the present deduction of 75 cents per ca 
now being collected by the handlers of lamb for the Meat Boarl 
be continued until the foregoing plan becomes established. 


28. Livestock Inspection 


Difficulties are being encountered by sheepmen in_ inter 
state movement of livestock due to the requirement of inspection 
We recommend that each State provide state-financed inspection 
service which will facilitate the movement of livestock and remove 
the obligation from the wool grower. 

We also ask that the Bureau of Animal Industry in the various} 
States take such action as is necessary to make uniform sanitanj 
regulations for the movement of livestock between States. 


29. Heavy Lamb Problem 


Due to good weather and other favorable feeding conditions 
an unusually large number of heavy lambs has created a seriou 
problem for many lamb feeders. We therefore appeal to @ 
packers, processors and retailers to assist in the early marketing 
of these lambs. We also recommend that all Government buyitf 
agencies be asked to submit bids on these heavy lambs and hel) 
relieve the present situation. 


30. Grading of Lambs 


It has been called to the attention of the committee thi 
Federal meat graders are, in some instances, penalizing processo 
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of lamb by the rigidity of their requirements. Any loss sustained 
by the processor is reflected back to the producer in that it makes 
the processor a more hesitant and exacting buyer. 

We ask that the Lamb Marketing Committee of the Na- 
tional make a further study concerning the problems of grading. 


31. Mouton Tax 


We vigorously protest the recent ruling by the Internal Reve- 
nue Department which imposes a 20 percent luxury tax on Mou- 
ton. Such arbitrary action results in the reduction of the value 
of a shearling pelt by the amount of the tax. 


32. Cooperative Producer-Feeder Lamb Program 


The Colorado-Nebraska Lamb Feeders Association has, in 
the past, conducted lamb advertising campaigns through the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board. We ask the National Wool 
Growers Association to contact this organization and work out a 
cooperative program on lamb promotion. 


33. Loss Prevention 


The National Live Stock Loss Prevention Board has been 
pursuing a program to reduce the 25-million-dollar armual loss to 
the livestock industry in death, cripples, and bruises of market- 
bound stock. We commend this program and urge cooperation 
of all members, carriers and packers in its continuance. 


34. Thanks to Lamb Fund Collectors 


We desire to express our sincere appreciation to all com- 
mission firms, packers, independent buyers and any other agencies 
who have cooperated in the collection of the 75-cents-per-car de- 
duction payment during the present year. 


35. Praise for Meat Institute and Meat Board 


We commend the work of the American Meat Institute in 
advertising meat, and especially their work with lamb. 

We extend to the National Live Stock and Meat Board our 
appreciation for the splendid work they have done for lamb with 
the funds at their disposal. Our continued cooperation is assured 
them through the Lamb Industry Committee in their future work. 


PUBLIC LANDS 
36. Decentralization of Administration 


We commend the Bureau of Land Management for its efforts 
to decentralize and administer the Taylor Grazing Act at the 
district level insofar as possible. 


37. Appropriations Under Nicholson Plan 


Congress has failed to appropriate monies for administration 
of grazing by the Bureau of Land Management in accordance 
with the principles and provisions of the Nicholson plan. The 
Nicholson plan, approved by the Department of the Interior 
and the stockmen, calls for Congress to make an appropriation 
sufficient to cover the cost of proper administration of the public 
lands under the Department of the Interior; 70 percent of this 
cost to be collected in fees from stockmen and 30 percent to be 
paid by the Federal Government to cover that part of the cost 
of administration chargeable to the public interest. For the last 
two fiscal years, the appropriation has not equaled the 100 per- 
cent which should have been made on this basis. 

Therefore, we recommend that our Legislative Committee 
5 call this matter to the attention of the Bureau of the Budget and 
take necessary action to see that appropriations are made in 
accordance with the provisions of the Nicholson Plan. 
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38. Land Sales and Purchases 


We recommend that the sale of any State-owned grazing 
lands by the State, without an adequate down payment to insure 
fulfillment of the contract, be opposed. 

We recommend that the practice by Federal or State agencies 
of purchasing private lands for game ranges or other uses, with 
the resultant loss in tax revenue to the school districts and coun- 
ties involved, unless adequate reimbursement is made, be un- 


alterably opposed. 


39. Big Game Numbers 


We recommend that the State Fish and Game Commissions 
take precaution in the management of big game to the end that 
available forage and game numbers be kept in balance. 


40. Representation on National Advisory Board Council 


Since the two national associations take an active part in 
legislation regarding public lands, we recommend that the Na- 
tional Advisory Board Council consider the appointment of one 
representative each from and by the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation and the American National Livestock Association to parti- 
cipate, without’ vote, in its meetings; these representatives to be 
chosen from among officers of, and their expenses to be borne 
solely by, their respective associations. 


41. Cooperation With Other Public Land Interests 


As the basic mining laws of the United States have not been 
changed since 1872, we recommend that further meetings be- 
tween the mining, livestock, recreation and timber interests, such 
as was held in Spokane, Washington, on October 17 and 18, 1949, 
in regard to changing the existing mining laws, be held with 
the idea of protecting all interests involved. 

We further recommend that no more moratoriums be allowed 
on assessment work on mining claims. 


42. Eradication of Poisonous Weeds 


Certain Western States are infested with poisonous weeds, 
particularly Halogeton, which are deadly to livestock, and local, 
county, State and Federal range funds are not sufficient to effect 
complete eradication of these weeds. We recommend that a suf- 
ficient appropriation be made by Congress for this purpose. 


43. Public Domain Fences 


Since there have been complaints about certain types of woven 
wire fences used on public domain, we recommend that the 
Bureau of Land Management and all parties concerned cooperate 


in working out a plan for a type of fence that will be acceptable 
to all interests. 


FORESTRY 


In making this report, we have kept in mind recognition of 
the fact that continued existence in the range livestock business 
of many western livestock producers depends upon a proper use 
of the forage resources of national forest range lands, in the best 
public interest, and we believe that the following recommenda- 
tions are consistent with that objective: 


44. Cooperation of F. S. and S.C.S. in Range Improvement 


We ask that insofar as practicable, the Forest Service and 
Soil Conservation boards cooperate in such a manner that the 
Soil Conservation functions can be used to supplement the Forest 
Service range improvement activities. 
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45. Participation of Permittees in Range Betterment 


We support the efforts of the Forest Service in its program 
of range betterment, and in this connection, we strongly urge 
that the Forest Service make fuller use of the provisions of their 
cooperative plan under which the permittees participate, through 
contributions, with the Forest Service in meeting the costs of 
such range improvements. 


46. Comprehensive Range Regulation Program 


We urge that the National Wool Growers Association co- 
operate with the American National Live Stock Association in 
attempting to work out a comprehensive range regulation pro- 


gram which would apply uniformly on both forest and grazing 
district range lands. 


We recommend that the President of this Association be 
authorized to take such steps as he considers necessary to co- 
operate with the American National Live Stock Association in 
speeding up the completion of this program by the associations’ 
Forest Advisory Boards, and thereafter, its approval by the Legis- 
lative Committee, and presentation to the proper Government 
authorities at the earliest possible date. 


47. Uniform Grazing Administration 


We endorse and urge the necessity of all possible and prac- 
ticable consolidations of Government agencies, including con- 
solidation of the administration of all publicly owned grazing 
lands, whether presently within national forests or Federal grazing 
districts, as recommended by the Hoover Commission. 


However, if such a consolidation is to accomplish the ob- 
jectives sought, there must be enacted coincidentally therewith 
Federal legislation providing for a single uniform system of 
grazing administration, such legislation to be equitable as between 
the Government as landlord and the grazing permittees as tenants 
and the public interest of conservation in the proper utilization 
of the grazing resources concerned. 


48. Opposition to Section 12, H. R. 5839 


As we have many times pointed out, and as fully substan- 
tiated by our past actions, we consistently have been in favor of 
all possible and practicable range seeding and improvement work. 
Inasmuch, however, as Section 12 of H. R. 5839 as presently 
written involves, in addition to provisions for range improvement, 
the idea that Government agencies such as the Forest Service 
should have power to spend public funds without control of 
Congress, we cannot endorse the provisions of this section. 


In this connection, we condemn the Forest Service campaign 
of misleading propaganda through western newspapers and pres- 
sure placed upon individual grazing permittees to which the 
Forest Service has resorted in its efforts to secure enactment of 
this section. 


To aid in working out the differences of opinion regarding 
the provisions of this section, we strongly urge that the bill be 
sent back to a proper standing committee of the Senate for further 
consideration, with opportunity for all sides to be heard. We 
further urge that pending action to this end, the President of 
the National Wool Growers Association appoint a small committee 
to work with the Association’s Legislative Committee to negotiate 
with the Forest Service officials the difference now existing re- 
garding the provisions of the above mentioned section. We urge 
the American National Livestock Association to appoint a small 
committee to work with the proposed National Wool Growers 
Committee in this connection. 
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49. Opposition to F. S. Control of Privately Owned Lang 


Senate Bill 1820. contemplates extension of control powey 
by the Forest Service over the management of privately owne/ 
timber lands. We not only oppose, but strongly condemn thi 
philosophy of Government, and feel that it could be the opening 
wedge to Government control of all privately owned lands. 


50. Participation in Hearings before Board of Review 


We recommend that the President of this Association 
authorized to take such steps as may be necessary to provide fy 
the cooperation of this Association with the American Nation 
Live Stock Association regarding the participation of our organi. 
tion in hearings pending before the Board of Review on forey 
grazing policies of the Department of Agriculture with refereng 
to trespass and transfer cuts. 


TRANSPORTATION 
51. Excise Taxes 


As World War II measures, the Congress imposed Feder 
taxes of from 15 to 25 percent upon communications, 15 percep 
upon transportation of passengers and 3 percent for the trans 
portation of property. These war taxes are still in effect and 
being collected although hostilities ended more than four yean 
ago. 

Since these taxes became effective the railroads have securel 
substantial increases in their rates. These excise taxes now figurel 
on the higher rates represent, in themselves, a substantial increas, 
Such wartime taxes were designed to discourage travel and ti 
provide specifically for war needs. It is improper that such taxe 
continue to be levied. 

Therefore, we request that Congress immediately repeal al 
excise taxes. We direct our Congressmen to support legislation 
to bring about the repeal of all such laws. 


52. Loss and Damage 


It has become the apparent policy of the railroads to refus 
to pay more than 50 percent of the full actual damage to livestod 
killed or injured in transit. This policy is inequitable, unreason 
able and wholly contrary to existing laws. 

Therefore, we urge the Congress to amend Section 20 (II 
of the Interstate Commerce Act so as to make the carriers liable 
for court costs, including a reasonable attorney’s fee, in suits in 
the courts to recover the full actual loss, as now provided y 
Section 16 (2) of said act, respecting reparation. 


53. Railway Labor Act 


The shipping public, which pays the transportation rates 
fares and charges of the carriers, has no voice in, or representt’ 
tion on, matter of wages of employees of such carriers, but it ha 
been and is called upon to pay increased rates, fares and charge 
every time there are increases in the rates of pay to the employee 
of such carriers. 

Therefore, we earnestly request Congress to amend th 
present Railway Labor Act adequately to protect the public bj 
giving it a voice in wage controversies under said act. 


54. Posting Markets 


Over 30 years ago the livestock producers were instrument 
in having Section 15 (5) of the Interstate Commerce Act enactel 
into law. Said paragraph requires that the railroads perform the 
loading and unloading of livestock at public stockyards as well 
as the unloading or reloading enroute of shipments originating 
at or destined to public stockyards. Many of the railroads hav 
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failed to name all of the public stockyards posted by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture in their freight tariffs. By their failure and 
refusal in this respect said railroads have been and are circum- 
yenting the existing law, as a consequence of which the livestock 
roducers and shippers are required to pay substantial charges 
for loading and unloading of livestock at the public stockyards 
not named in the railroad tariffs and enroute on shipments orig- 
inating at or destined to said public stockyards not named in the 
railroad tariffs. 

Therefore we respectfully but urgently ask that the railroads 
promptly and without further delay name all points in their tariffs, 
at which public stockyards are located. 


55. 28-36 Hour Law 


We reaffirm our opposition to S. 1821 and H.R. 4737 now 
pending in Congress. These bills propose to repeal the Act of 
Congress approved June 29, 1906, which sets up our present 
98-36 hour provisions in handling of our livestock by rail carriers. 
The present law has been construed and upheld by the Supreme 
Court of the United States and is well understood and fully satis- 
factory. 

We therefore urgently request S. 1821 and H.R. 4737, or 
any kindred bills be not passed and every effort be exerted to 
prevent their passage. 


56. Forwarders and Common Carriers 


We oppose any type of legislation that would, if enacted, 
into law, give freight forwarders, which have been declared by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and the Supreme Court to 
be shippers, the status of common carriers. Such a status would, 
if obtained by law, enable them to force common carriers to 
establish and maintain joint through rates on such forwarders’ 
traffic on lower bases than the rates generally paid by other 
shippers for like services. 

We are therefore opposed to rate making by Congress and 
restate our opposition to legislation of this character. 


57. Government Controls 


We are opposed to any legislation which embodies any sort 
of Government control of details of physical operation of the rail- 
roads under the guise of safety measures. The real motive behind 
such laws, we feel, is to “make work” and take from railroad 
management many of its prerogatives. 

58. Membership of Interstate Commerce Commission 

We believe and recommend that a man from the West 
familiar with livestock and agriculture be on the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission at all times. 


59. Short Haul Privilege 


We approve the principle of utilization of the short haul 
route in movement of livestock. The difference to shippers in loss 
and shrinkage when compelled to route livestock over the long 
route is substantial. Rates and routing via the shortest possible 
line should be made available and, if necessary, by legislation to 
establish such privilege. 


60. Freight Rate Increases 


Subsequent to 1937 the railroads increased their rates on 
livestock, previously prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission as maximum reasonable. By actions in several successive 
cases since that time they have obtained further increases, creat- 
ing maladjustment of rates and charges. 

The railroads have stated to the Commission that they are 
aware the cumulative effect of pyramided increases might tend to 
diversion or suppression of traffic. 


January, 1950 


The livestock producers on September 15, 1949, directed 
these facts to the attention of the railroads and requested that 
they keep their repeated promises to the Commission to revise 
their rates on livestock. If the railroads fail and refuse to do so, 
then we respectfully but urgently request that the Commission 
issue an order requiring the railroads to show cause why they 
should not reduce their rates on livestock. 


61. Service 


We urge all railroads to give more attention to essential 
services required for proper and efficient movement of livestock. 


62. Executive Actions 


We commend action of our Executive Officers and Traffic 
Counselor in the past in protecting our interests and pursuing a 
close watch over all matters affecting transportation. 

We recommend and direct them to continue constantly to 
take all necessary action to protect our interests. We support our 
Executive Officers in any emergency action that they deem neces- 


sary as to intervention or participation in cases which can affect 
us directly or indirectly. 


PREDATORY ANIMAL CONTROL 


63. Permanent Committee 


We recommend that the National Wool Growers Association 
create a permanent committee and assign thereto a paid employee 
whose sole duty will be the sponsoring of a department to survey 
this field and work out a solution with all interested parties, in- 
cluding sportsmen’s groups, farm organizations, conservation 


groups and others properly to control the predator for the benefit 
of all concerned. 


64. Progress in Control 


We acknowledge the great advances made in the fight against 
the predator in the past few years. However now is not the time 
to relax controls but the time to put every possible effort and 
method available into the attempt to eliminate completely the 
danger of the predator. 


65. Fish and Wildlife Service 


Credit for this condition is due not to any one method or 
agency, but to all contrivances and systems aimed at control. 
However, major credit should be given to the Fish and Wildlife 
Service for its effective results in eradication by the institution 
of new and scientific methods of control. We pledge full co- 
operation with this agency, which, we feel, has done a phenomenal 
job in the past few years. 


66. Cooperation of State Fish and Game Departments 


Cooperation of the fish and game departments of the various 
States has been very helpful and we ask for their continued 
support. 


67. Appropriations and Cooperation 


There is a world-wide meat shortage and since the predator 
destroys an inestimable number of meat animals each year and 
the health of our Nation is dependent upon an ample meat supply, 
we urge full cooperation from the U. S. Forest Service, the Na- 
tional Park Service, the Indian Service, the United States Army 
and the Bureau of Land Management, and respectfully request 
that they contribute toward control of predators on the lands 
under their supervision. 
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Furthermore, we request that, in view of the meat short- 
age and in view of the fact that many thousands of tons of 
meat can be saved by an increased program of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, the Congress appropriate $2,000,000.00 for 
predator and rodent control for the next fiscal year. 

The reason for asking this increase is that the present amount 
now allocated by appropriation’ is not sufficient on account of 
the increased cost of the service and expenses of maintaining 
trappers and equipment, and also for the reason that in a good 
many parts of the country the number of animal units has de- 
creased in such a manner that stockmen are not able to give 
sufficient support for full control of the predatory animals. 


We also would like to see the Government increase its ratio 
of help by giving local and State organizations an increased 
amount of money over the present ratio. The Government owns 
pretty close to 50 percent of the land in practically all of the 
Western States, and therefore, it should meet at least 50 per- 
cent or greater of the expense necessary to control predatory ani- 
mals. At present, the Government is only paying about 20 per- 
cent of the predatory animal control expense. 


68. National Park Policy 


Due to the policy of the National Park Service, the national 
parks of the West have developed into breeding grounds for 
predatory animals. Such a policy is detrimental to the livestock 
industry of this country. We demand that the National and 
State Park services cooperate and give their full support to some 
method of predator control within the park boundaries. 

Furthermore, we specifically request that all local and State 
wool growers’ associations and the National Wool Growers Asso- 
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ciation invite park supervisors to their meetings to confer with 
them and decide what measures should be taken to remove thi 
menace to the industry. 


69. Forest Service Cooperation 


Certain U. S. Forest supervisors have cooperated fully with 
the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service in the control of predator 
but other supervisors have refused to cooperate. Therefore, we 
request that the U. S. Forest Service adopt a policy of full oF 
operation in control of predators. 


70. Appreciation 


We express appreciation to the Fish and Wildlife Service) 
the various State game organizations, States and counties which 
are paying bounties, the Advisory Grazing Boards, agricultur| 
commissioners, sportsmen, ranchers and individual sheepmen wh” 
have contributed to the predator program. Through your cop. 
tinued efforts only can the menace of the predator be permanent 
eliminated. 
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PULLING 


Rancher 
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Steady and enduring progress has moulded 
the large and far-flung Livestock and Meat 
Industry into the greatest single enterprise 
in the nation. 


The long and colorful trail of progress 
was blazed with ingenuity, hard work and 
determination. In the beginning livestock 
was herd trailed to market . . . and then 
came the railroads. Time was when meat 
packers operated only during the winter 
months .. . then the ice house, and later 
artificial refrigeration, brought year-’round 
service to producer and consumer. 


About 1880, the refrigerator car revolu- 
tionized the young and struggling industry. 
Packing plants operated closer to areas of 
livestock production and fresh meat was 
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WE’VE COME A LONG WAY! 














shipped daily to consuming centers. Better 
ways to do the job were being found in all 
branches of the industry. Mechanization 
and science entered the meat business... 
mass production methods were originated 
... waste material was converted into valu- 
able by-products . . . livestock production 
improved and expanded rapidly. The indus- 
try was coming of age! 


Yes, we’ve come a long way. As we look 
back we get an insight into the future. Con- 
tinued progress and greater efficiency is 
assured. By PULLING TOGETHER a great 
industry will have a great future. 
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MEAT PACKERS AND PROVISIONERS 


Oklahoma City © Albert Lea © Omaha 
Chicago * Kansas City « Los Angeles 
Denver © Cedar Rapids * Dothan 
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TOGETHER FOR GREATER SERVICE AND MUTUAL BENEFIT 
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Jhe (ountty 5 Largest Central Manhet i 


The Chicago market with its vast number of outlets 
for all weights and grades is the central price basing 
point among all markets of the country. 








Two-thirds of all livestock are consumed East of the 
Mississippi, yet two-thirds are produced West of the 
River. Chicago is, therefore, the natural gateway. 


All buyers — large, medium, and small — are active 
bidders for shipments sold on this market. This free 
play of supply and demand assures full and fair 
value for your consignments. 


Te selling charges of the Central Market range 
rx one per cent of value. Remember that limited 
‘2/¢,°@ ray more than pay the entire cost of selling. 
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SHik “0 CHICAGO 
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